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DEDICATION 

TO 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

THE QUEEN. 



May it please your Majesty, — 

Following the example of Mr. J. Soott Russell in hii' \ 
dedication to Your Majesty of his " Systematic Technical 
Education for the English People,'' I lay this book 
before the throne. 

It pleads with Your Majesty the cause of the mass of 
the English people ; ffie motives to the task being love 
of truth, and a desire to rescue the science of Political 
Economy from the path of pernicious verbal theory. 

The mass of the EngKsh people are sorely oppressed ; 
and chiefly by two dasses of your Majesty's subjects : — 

The house-ownflw;* and 

The bankers.! 

The nature and extent of the oppression are fairly 
and fully set forth ; and, on behalf of the suflFerers, I 
would ask your Majesty's commajids to your Majesty's 

* The followlDg statement has recently been circulated by the 
Plroyident Mutual Building Society, whose offices are at 132, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. :— 

'' The number of Building Societies tklretdr established amounts to 
about 3,000, and new societies are almost duly projected ; their yearly 
income is considered to be about Four Millions sterling." 

+ The banks with their branches number about 2,600 ; and their gross 
profit^ without the deduction of bad debts, but with the waste in trade 
bankruptcies for which the banks are responsiblei is a tax on the com- 
mimity probably greater in amount than the collective sum of the imperial 



Government for the appointment of two Eoyal Commis- 
sions — one to take evidence in the United States of 
. America on the operation of the laws of landlord and 
tenant during the last two hundred and fiftj years ; 
another to^take evidence in the United Eangdom on the 
working of our money system — the evidence to be 
exclusively that of bankrupt men of business, who 
have had the best practical experience of what it is. 

The grounds of these requests may be briefly stated 
to your Majesty. 

As regards the United States, I am conversant with 
the peculiar character and operation of its landlord and 
tenant laws, and also with the general condition of that 
country; the information having been gained in responsi- 
ble positions on the newspaper press of Chicago, Illinois, 
and New York. 

While in New York, in 1857, my knowledge of 
American matters was deemed sufficient to point me 
out by the Chamber of Commerce as the proper person 
to furnish Captain Haig, E..E. (who had been sent to 
America by the Madras Government), with all needful 
information for the construction of canals and railways 
in your Majesty's possessions in India. 

And during the last two years of the life of the late 
Eichard Cobden, M.P., I was by request his frequent 
adviser in American affairs. 

and local taxation of the kingdom. Probably more than one half of the 
trade bankruptcies are attributable to the morally criminal caprice of 
individual bankers ; and probably one quarter more of the trade bank- 
ruptcies are attributable to the embarrassment inseparable from the 
fluctuation and extortion oi the rate of discount. Close attention for 
upwards of ten years to the thousands of cases adjudicated on in 
Basinghall Street justifies the conclusion that less than 5 per cent, of 
the number come within the categories of incompetency and fraud. 
Even amoDg the Indians of the Pampas the really vicious are few in 
number, and a fortiori among ourselves the number is still fewer. 



As regards inquiry into the working of our money 
-system, that I would ask from your Majesty, by reason 
of daily professional experience of its necessity for up- ^ 
wards of ten years. During that period I have been a 
constant Ciiy contributor to the leading money market 
journals; and so engaged, the many vices of our 
money system have been frequentiy forced on my 
attention. 

The vices are so many and grievous, as to call for a 
remodelling of our money system; with the issue of 
notes in Great Britain and Ireland restricted to the 
Bank of England ; and a legal classification and separa- 
tion of banks into banks of deposit and banks of 
discount. 

My recommendations in respect to notes are in keeping 
with Colonel Smith's scheme of smaller sovereigns ; and 
likewise in keeping with the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to reduce the weight of sovereigns 
from 123.274 to 122.274 grains. Abroad as at home 
the responsibility of Tour Majesty's Government is a 
sufficient guarantee without gold or silver for the home 
«nd foreign note circulation. 

At present the foreign circulation of Bank of England 
notes is large ; larger, probably, than the foreign circu- 
lation of the bank notes of any country; and yet 
£15,000,000 in Bank of England notes is unsecured by 
gold or silver. 

The dealings in this country and in Germany in 
United States' and United States National Bank notes 
are most extensive ; although both descriptions of notes 
are legally inconvertible into gold or silver. 

Against change there is the stock argument of 
demand and supply regulating money : a regulation of 
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confessed inefficiency and disgrace in the renting 
land in Ireland. 

Banking and poverty are so linked together t 
inquiry into the one would be fruitless without inqu 
into the other. 

This book groups your Majesty's subjects into th 
classes : — 

The struggling classes, 
The oppressing classes, and 
The neutral classes. 

In the last-named class your Majesty's person 
family are included with the landed proprietor 
the fimdholder. 

A much-needed public service will, I think, be i 
dered by placing the neutral classes in their just rela 
to the other classes of your Majesty's subjects. 

At a future time I hope to be able to preseni 
your Majesty, in a more systematic and expanded fc 
the whole subject of " Wealth and Poverty." 

Praying that your Majesty's beneficent reign ma 
long continued, 

I am, 
Your Majesty's faithful, loyal subject, 

Patrick Bare 



Snaresbrook, Essex, 
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CHAP. I. 



The Prosperous Workman, 



Any day, from his seventeenth to his thirty-fifth, and 
even to his fiftieth year, the prosperous workman, within 
a mile of his lodging, and place of labour, is the admira- 
tion of the nursemaids. 

The reason is the double one ; his dress is a trifle 
better thaij that of his fellows, and there is a jauntiness 
in his manner ; withal, he has the appearance of being- 
well cared for, and able to make a young woman happy. 

On the average, he earns two shillings a day more 
than he spends : in other words, he saves twelve shil- 
lings a week — £30 in the three hundred working daya 
of the year. 

This £30 a year, as he thinks, he invests in the most 
advautageous manner. 

There is the Savings Bank. There is the Post OflSoe- 
Savings Bank. There are the Building and Land 
Societies. There are the Loan Societies. There are 
Mines, Foreign Bonds, &c., &c. 

From the *Post Office Savings Bank he receives 3- 
per cent. ; from the Building Societies 5 per cent. ; and 

* Parliament, in fixing 3 per cent, as the allowance for deposits, was, 
AS far as possible, careful to guard the public against loss ; while fixing 
the rate at 3 per cent, establishes this, by implication, that 3 per cent, 
is an approximation to a just rate of interest. 



from such Bonds as the Turkish and Egyptian 10 per 
cent. 

Perhaps the relative accumulative power of these 
returns was never presented to him. It is here submitted 
at the four periods — 10, 40, 70, and 100 years. 

Hi's 3 per cent return from the Post Office Savings Bank, 

1. The amoimt of £30 per annum in 10 years; 
interest at 3 per cent. 

t 11,463 X 30 = 343.890 = £343 17s. 9d. 

2. The amount of £30 per annum in 40 years; 
interest at 10 per cent. 

+ 75.401 X 30 = 2262.030 = £2,262 Os. 7d. 

3. The amount of £30 per annum in 70 years; 
interest at 3 per cent. 

+ 230.594 X 30 = 6917.820 = £6,917 168. 4d. 

4. The amount of £30 per annum in 100 years ; 
interest at 3 per cent. 

t 607.287 X 30 = 18218.610 = £18,218 12s. 2d. 

Sis 5 j;(?r cent, return from the *Building Societies, 

1. The amount of £30 per annum in 10 years; 
interest at 5 per cent. 

+ 12,577 X 30 = 377,310 = £377 6s, 2d. 

2. The amount of £30 per annum in 40 years ; 
interest at 5 per cent. 

t 120,799 X 30 = 3623.970 = £3,623 19s, 4d, 

3. The amount of £30 per annum in 70 years; 
interest at 5 per cent. 

+ 588,528 X 30 = 17G55.840 = £17,655 IGs. 9d. 

* The Building Societies take all the money they can get at this 

r.ite. 



4. The amount of £30 per annum in 100 years; 
interest at 5 per cent. 

+ 2610.025 X 30 = 78300.750 = £78.300 158. Od. 

His 10 per cent, return from ^Turkish and *Egyptian 

Bonds, 

1. The amount of £30 per annum in 10 years; 
interest at 10 per cent 

t 16.937 X 30 = 478.110 = £478 23, 2d, 

2. The amount of £30 per annum in 40 years; 
interest at 10 per cent. 

+ 442.592 X 30 = 13277,760 = £13,277 Us. 2d. 

3. The amount of £30 per annum in 70 years; 
interest at 10 per cent. 

t 7887.469 X 30 = 236684.070 = £236,684 la. 4d. 

4. The amount of £30 per annum in 100 years ; 
interest at 10 per cent. 

t 137769.129 X by 30 = 4133883.870 = £4,133,883 178. 4d. 

Ten Years' Yield, 

• 

In the Post Office Savings Bank . . £343 17 9 
In a Building Society _ . . • • 377 6 2 
In Turkish or Egyptian Bonds . . 478 2 2 

Forty Year's Yield, 

In the Post Office Savings Bank . . £2,262 7 
In a Building Society . . . . 3,623 19 4 
In Turkish or Egyptian Bonds . . 13,277 14 

•These are not the only Foreign Bonds yielding 10 per cent, or more 
that any Stock Broker may buy daily. 

+ The amount of £ 1 annuaUy in those years ; the interest added 
annually to the principaL 
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He it is that swells the throng of paTiperism. 

And the paupers that are the work of hia hande 
assigned to the great body of tenant rate payer; 
support.* 

The Manchester family liie the Watford fami 
of ROTCQ sons and two daughters. 

What of them ? 

After the wolf entered and the old home had 
broken up, the family, as before stated, scattered. 

The daughters found emplojrment in a spinning . 

Alter a time one of the boys entered the army ; 
valiantly going forth to uphold his country's honor 
before Sebastopol where now in the trenches his b 
are rotting. 

Another entered the Royal Navy and there rem 

A third is a miner somewhere in Durham, brin 
from the bowels of the earth the eoal that genei 
steam and warms our firesides. 

A fouiih is similarly employed in Cornwall, brin, 
forth tlie copper ore that is so useful in the arts. 

A fifth, somewhere in Devonshire, is an agriculi 
labourer keeping house and family on an average i 
of eight shillings weekly, 

A sixth is a spinner. 

Tho seventh is a weaver. 

Kature's noblemen all. Their father — the fath( 
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so many useful men — deserving of state honour, un- 
deserving of parish degradation. 

Why they do not support their father is easily 
explained. 

He left them ; but not before they were in the way 
of providing for themselves. 

He came to London ; and what he was at the 
Lombard Street end of Birohin Lane has been already 
told. 

He became a pauper; and the sons whose father 
becomes a pauper follow a natural and reasonable 
instinct when they suflFer him to continue one. 

The idea of the restoration of Lucifer lo heaven is 
never seriously entertained. 



c? 



CHAP. III. 



The Successful M.anufacturei\^ 



There are certain principles that will be recognised 
as applicable to manufactures. 

In England proper the manufacturer is often a man 
of larger means than the average house owner. Tens 
of thousands of his own money* he may invest in 
buildings and machinery. 

• This being the first mention of the word " money,** it should be 
remarked that the use of the word here, and indeed the popular use, is 
metaphorical. " His own money ; " this is literally true only of the 
miser who does not part with the notes or coin that he receives. Other- 
wise, money is common property ; mine to-day, your's to-morrow, 
somebody else's next day. It &as four legal functions : first its func- 
tion to represent valtie : secondly its function to measure value ; thirdly 
its function to accumulate valus by interest ; and fourthly its function 
to exchange valu£. Apart from this classification of f imctions, and in- 
cluded in another and distinct classification by other persons, there is 
one assumed function that may be noticed, which has no better founda- 
tion than loose generalisation from the practice of the London bankers 
who through the medium of certain brokers lend large sums on call or 
for discount. This practice has given rise to the division of money 
into capital and currency. Some mornings the City Editors tell us that 
capital, meaning notes, is abundant ; or differently, that a good deal of 
capital seeks investment. This is slipshod; inexact. Capital and in- 
vestment are convertible terms ; capital being something useful that is 
invested — lands, houses, tools, &c., &c. ; professional attainment, skilled 
labour, &c., &c. Money, on the contrary, is not merely uninvested, but 
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In Scotland an accommodating banking system 
frequently furnishes the money for buildLigs and 
machinery, thereby making itself the manufacturer, and 
the man of straw that frequently it puts forward the 
bank's nominee and overseer. 

In Ireland a partial compromise exists between the 
Scotch and English practices. 

Generally, manufacturing is a less profitable, a more 
exacting, a more hazardous, and, immeasurably, a more 
useful pursuit than house owning. 

In a year, a dozen men of five bricklayers, two 
labourers, two carpenters, one plasterer, one painter, 
and one plumber will build a street of good middle- 
class houses, or an entire village — ^the rental valuation 
of either representing a capital sum, say of £1,000,000. 

But putting out of sight the manufacturers buildings, 
machinery, and raw material, a capital sum of £1,000,000 
employed in manufactures would probably set to work, 
not twelve persons f f)r one year, but twelve thousand 
persons, practically, for ever. 

This is the first contrast of the two— the principle 
that manufacturing is an incomparably more useful 
pursuit than house owning. 

absolutely is Tininyestible — it is always seeking iavestment without 
being invested ; when it has found one investment it is as available for 
a second, and a third, as if, before, it had not been made use of. When 
notes are issued against coin or bullion an exception may appear to be 
established ; but if we reflect, there is again the inevitable conclusion 
that coin or bullion is as conventional as notes — both coin or bullion 
and notes being clothed with legislative authority to represent value ; 
both being equally subject to discredit or depreciation when forced 
into circulation in excess of the exchange requirements of capital — 
lands, &c., professional attainments, &c. 

This concise exposition could not be incorporated in the text, the 
subject not being ** money ; " here it will be acceptable enough as fore* 
shadowing the juster opinion of money that sooner or later poverty 
and intelUgence will insist on. Regard money in the illogical and im- 
tenable light of capital ; and as in the case of veritable capital demand 
and supply may be talked of about money ; and rates or prices fixed in 
harmony with these relations. But regard money in the light that 
poverty and intelligence will yet insist on — regard it as the ^o\<6 \e;\5&2L 
measure of value, with the sole legal power to excban^e '^s^Lu^ vckdL>£^ 
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Of course, it is not pretended that the comparison is 
close : but it is claimed that it is sufficiently so for a 
sound judgment. 

Nor is it pretended to cast a slight on the utility of 
house owning ;* but it is claimed that the most pros- 
idea of limitation becomes irreconciliable with such attributes. In fact, 
in the light of such attributes, the questions of the justice and expe- 
diency of interest force themselves on the attention. 

In its legally representative sense — its legal tender sense — ^the real 
value is in the products exchanged ; neither in the notes nor coin em- 
ployed. In its measure of value sense it should be as invariable as the 
Winchester bushel, the yard, and the gallon — not fluctuating from 2 to 
10 per cent, as the discount rates of the Bank of England. In its sense 
of accumulating value by interest, it does not itself produce, it merely 
gathers to itself things already produced. Its sense of exchanging 
value is implied in its first sense — its legal representative sense. 

The manufacturer investing tens of thousands of his own means or 
money in buildings or maclunery, may previously have owned houses, 
lands, consols, bonds, &c., which selling he is enabled to pay for the 
machinery and buildings. 

He sells out for notes or coin, which in amount are the legal repre- 
sentative of the selling price. While he holds the notes or coin, should 
there be no change in the discount rate of the Bank of England, the 
measure of value to him remains unchanged ; and when he parts with 
the notes or coin for the machinery and buildings they procure for him 
new value — transfer to him the machinery and buildings value. 

Had he after selling out the houses, lands, consols, or bonds hesitated 
for a time before investing in the machinery and buildings — ^lent the 
notes or coin acquired by the selling out — the interest so gained mean- 
while would exemplify the power of money to accumulate value by 
interest. 

The distinction of money into its four functions will not perhaps be 
readily grasped by the general reader, nor is it necessary that it should. 

What is material, as well as easy, is, that in truth there is no sub- 
stance whatever with sufficient lightness and portability in combination 
with the inherent value to equal and balance the value of such things 
as are every day exchanged. The real value is in the things ; money, 
whether notes or coin, deriving its importance from being (he sole legal 
medium by which the value of things is represented and balanced in 
transactions. 

On this subject much light has been shed of late years by the money 
schemes of the United States* Congress and Treasury — experiences so 
destructive of many long-cherished theories that the function of money 
requires to be re-considered and re-settled. 

*The Canadian farmer's log house is roughly but securely put together 
between the sunrise and the sunset of the same day — the forest giants 
from which it is fashioned being first chopped down, and next hewn 
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perous condition of all classes is such as is to be found 
in new countries — especially in our own colonies — where 
the log or the clap boarded shanty, raised by the owner 
and occupier's own hands, is paradise by the side of the 
gaily finished Venetian blinded homes of England, 
wherein the occupants are without fuel, furniture, or 
bread. 

The hazard of manufactures is a second contrast ; 
house owning being subject to no risk that ordinary 
prudence may not provide for. 

House owning to be remunerative has to possess in 
the right locality ; whereas manufacturing success is as 
uncertain as any enterprise well can be. 

A third contrast is the exacting character of manu- 
facturing supervision. 

The more perfect the manufacturer's knowledge of 
mechanics, chemistry, design, and the cognate arts, the 
more assured his chances of success. 

He should be an accomplished man of business ; a 
man not merely able to say what two and two make, 
but like the skilful mariner, with the prescience to 
know when to spread canvas to the trade breeze, and 
when to divine approaching storm. 

A fourth contrast is the relatively small return from 
manufactures. Essentially the business of the manu- 
facturer is not one of profit ; in strictness it is a business 
of commission. 

Yams may yield him in per cent, to J per cent.; 
fabrics, f to 1^ per cent. : — 

into jointing logs. There the settler may spend his days and prosper ; 
prospering so well that afterwards the " boys," in addition to being 
supplied with farms, may also be provided with the means to erect 
for themselves frame or brick farm houses. No settler can prosper in 
Canada who has house hiring to provide for. 

So at the River Plate. In the " camp " none but a madman would 
commit himself to the building of a house — a mud hovel, with divisions 
and additions of hides, stretched on poles, serving every useful purpose, 
and enabling the farmer to use productively his entire capital. House 
h.iiing would break him. 



( 
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Tabk of Commissions. 

£10,000 at 1/32 per cent, yields . . £3 2 6 

£10,000 at i „ „ .. 75 

£10,000 at f „ „ . . 87 10 

£10,000 at li „ „ •. 125 

And what does house owning net at 10 per cent : — 
£10,000 at 10 per cent, yields £1000 

This surely is intelligible ; conclusive; incontrovertible* 

No ; some will affirm. Consider the frequency with 
which manufacturing capital is turned over ; and the 
inelasticity of house owning — an even 10 per cent, per 
annum. 

Elsewhere the fallacy of this objection is exposed ; 
so here it will be enough to state that in any form and 
for any purpose 10 per cent, is usury, oppression — 
damnatory to the welfare of the great body of the 
people. 

But dismissing contrasts ; on what depends manufac- 
turing success ? 

Exceptional advantage is the phrase of most compre- 
hensive summary. 

In the events of the American war an example with 
pre-eminent success in two branches of manufacture is 
presented in juxta-position with intense prostration in 
a third. 

There was a dearth of raw cotton. 

In addition to the ordinary supply, there was a 
stimulated supply of flax. 

There was, also, in addition to the ordinary supply^ 
a stimulated supply of wool. 

A sudden and persistent demand for flaxen fabrics 
and flaxen thread gave fuU employment to all flax 
machinery, and called for more. 

A sudden and persistent demand for woollen fabrics 
and woollen thread gave full employment to all woollen 
machineTjr, and called for more. 
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On all the productions of flax and wool greatly more 
than the average commission was realized, the commis- 
sion frequently assuming the per centages of profit — 
as 1, 2, 3 per cent. 

In Ireland, the flax spinners and weavers of Belfast, 
and two or three more towns, amassed fortunes : became 
successful manufacturers. 

In England proper, also, the seats both of flax and 
woollen manufactures were dazzled with the displays of 
their successful. 

So everywhere with the spinners and weavers of jute. 

But side by side with this exceptional prosperity — as 
in Leeds, where flax, wool, and cotton establishments 
are in the same street cr neighbourhood — ^the greatest 
of all mill- works, those of cotton, were nearly if not 
wholly closed. 

The cotton spinner or weaver, bare of means when 
raw cotton sold at 6d. a pound, was literally paralyzed 
when the same class of cotton sold at 2s. 6d. a pound. 

To be as before, his capital should have been increased 
five fold, which, however, continuing the same, his door 
— ^in numerous instances — was perforce closed. 

Thus, while the obscure spinner and weaver of wool 
was pushed by circumstances into an accumulation of 
wealth, the obscure spinner and weaver of cotton was 
hustled into bankruptcy. 

Another example — the mauve colour. 

This was a striking colour combination, but as tran- 
sient as fashion in its hold on public favour. 

Had it not found favour with the public, the outlay 
on its production would have been lost. 

Its speedy loss of favour was a disappointment : but 
bne with the substantial mitigation that success had 
furnished. 

However, the remarkable fact in connection with the 
mauve colour is that, since, the public have had no 
marked colour partialities. They have guarded them- 
selves against Imowingly contributing to the creation of 
a second fortune by a new colour furor. 
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In a restricted sense — for there will always be a con- 
siderable demand for the striking in colour — other 
fortune-seekers in colour have lost their money. 

The Bessemer Steel Patents tell the same story. 

Those patents have produced large sums to Mr. 
Bessemer and them working under licence ; but by 
reason of the discovery of better processes they are soon 
likely to be worthless. Their money value has been the 
price of transient benefits. 

Sulphur, silica, and phosphorus withdrawn from com- 
mon iron, steel remains; and the more complete the 
separation of the former, the purer is the metal. 

Other examples, from the extensive range of manu- 
facturing industry, might readily be adduced, but these 
make out sufficiently what is here contended for. Ex- 
ceptional advantage is the short summary of manufac- 
turing success. Essentially success in manufactures is 
accidental. 

At all times, two influences have to be considered. 

There is first the influence of the rate of discount. 

And secondly there is the influence of the exchanges* 
"with foreign countries : this last being in some measure 
a cross division — as when the rate of discount is low the 
exchanges as a rule arc favourable, and when the rate 
of discount is high the exchanges as a rule are unfavour- 
able. 

Generally, in manufactures, the development of excep- 
tional advaiilaire is promoted by a low rate of discount. 

Generally v.lion the rate is low, the maximum price 
is paid by tlio Lujxt; and the seller is moderately taxed 
for the accijnimodation of his banker until the maturity 

* Of late years tlie exclianp;cs with Xew York — the dollar and tlie 
cer ':s. oliored i^>v 4y> — has s;^l(l<)in varietl 1 per cent, while the Bank of 
En _'1mi<1 liiiiiiininn has vibrated frnm '1 to 10 per cent. This relative 
range of HuctuatiMU shows how greatly the inliuence of the exchanges 
been exaggerated — how little foreign comniercG has to complain of in 
the tax on the nejiueialion of its uiils, and how much home trade has 
to complain of in lU per cent, on its bills. See the chapter on the 
k Foreign Exchanges. 
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of the buyer's bilL Nominally his banker adyances coin 
or notes, bat as in the conrse of the day the same coin 
or notes may return to him, his banker in trath lends 
him something else — ^he lends a portion of his Capital,* 
whidh may inTolve the sale by him of Exchequer Bills, 
Consols, Debentures, Bills of Exchange, &c. 

Generally when ibe rate is high the minimum price 
is paid by the buyer; and the seller may either be 
severely taxed by his banker, or he may be refused 
accommodation. 

In the one case the manufacturer may net a handsome 
profit. 

And in the other case he may either suffer loss, or go to 
bankraptcy. 

* This lending of capital, which is what takes place, mighty mithont 
explanatioii be taken aa qualifving. if not negativing, what >as before 
hinted at — the justioe or expediency of interest. 

The explanation to be c^ered is that the present bank-note arculation 
of the kingdom is eo pTire]j to the benefit of banker^ a2>d nmnisiakis- 
ably tj the prejadioe of others, that an advance in the rate of discount 
IB ethicrdly — B.ack KaiL 

I want to diacoun:. a tiree months' bill for £10.000. 

I go lo my bankers*, where I am told that as the rederve of the Bank 
cf England is low, and the Tniniriium rate is 10 per cent^ I must pay 10 
percent. 

This xeasoning I bow to ; or dissent from. 

If the tanner, then I am easily persuaded ; not well a:qnaxDted with 
that which gives forse tK> argum-nt — for the hypoth^s to which I 
assent implies that the reserve of the Bank of Rngland is what it ehodd 
be ; and does not ailiait of instantaneons a.ngmen£atiGii wene such 
augmentation to be merely vllUd. 

If the latter — if I dis&emt — 1 leave my baakezs' impvesed with the 
belief tl^;t I am the victim of a cons]:'iracy. 

I want my biB discouited, and my banker, having no ob}eetion to 
offer, daimii 10 per cent. ; that being the Bank of England mimmnm, 
and the BaiJ^ of En^and minimum being the coDseqneDee of the low 
staxe iA the Tta^aTe of the Bank of England. 

What hac my banker to do with the Bank of Tt-ngp^M^^ mxoisium ? He 
18 just as willing and able to lend ia& £10,000 ae when the Bank o€ 
£ng^lazid minimum was 2 per cent. ; but he takes advantage of the Bank 
of England varms and insists on 10 per cent. 

Whai have I to do with the Bank of England reserre ? 

Why should it by a2temations in the rs&e of disooant be the nMBms d 
my obtaining pru£table or lonngpiieea for what I have to aellf 
for Etateemen aa lor the pabUc, it ii as 
out and cs&ree apnperiemedj: 
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Further: either of these effects may be coincident 
with exceptional advantages in manufactures. 

As before remarked, the exchanges pre-suppose a 
certain rate of discount. 

Eut it is a noteworthy fact that the most persistent, 
intensely adverse state of the exchanges never offers 
serious obstruction to commerce — foreign commerce ; 
although the contrary assumption is one of the strong 
points of the bankers in support of our present money 
system. 

It is otherwise with a high rate of discount. 

Then every firm, even sometimes the wealthiest, is 
more or less embarrassed. 

Those especially who had set on foot transactions 
when the rate was 2J to 3 per cent. 

Moreover, in depreciation of stock they may lose more 
than their whole capital. For an illustration of this 
figures must be resorted to : — 

Discounts in Bales of Cotton. 

10,000 bales at 2 per cent. . . 200 bales. 

10,000 bales at 2| per cent. . . 250 bales. 

10,000 bales at 5 per cent. . . 500 bales. 

10,000 bales at 10 per cent. . . 1,000 bales. 

Now, if a bale of cotton is worth £10, and contracts 
are entered into when the rate is 2| per cent., what is 
the effect on a capital account with a reckoning at 10 
per cent. ? 

Supposed discount to provide for I x>o non 

250 bales at £10 . . . . j ^^'^^^ 

Actual discount to provide for ^ 4?innnn 

1,000 bales at £10.. .. j ^^^'^^^ 

Loss on capital account . . . . £7,500 
This is the sort of mischief wrought by fluctuation in 
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This is how the rate of discount may over-ride every- 
thing ; no exceptional advantage in manufaotnres being 
able to do battle with it. 

Thus, again, under a low rate of discount success in 
manufactures depends on an advantage that is ex- 
ceptional. 

Flax and wool had such an advantage during the 
American war. 

The mauve colour had such an advantage during a 
transient furor. 

The Bessemer process of steel manufacture, until sup- 
planted by better processes, had such an advantage. 

In the reconsideration of our banking system, whose 
foundation and vice is a fluctuating rate of discount, the 
successful manufacturer has almost as much at stake as 
the imsuccessful. 

Very likely the unsuccessful manufacturer is ruined 
by the fluctuation in the rate of discount. 

It is possible that by the same influence the successful 
manufacturer may eventually be ruined also. 



CHAP. IV. 



The Unsuccessful Manufactui^ef^ 



Beginning business life at exhausted periods is one of 
the causes of business failure. 

The prevalent idea is that if a man makes a start in 
dull times he will be in a position to profit by the good 
times when these overtake him. 

But experience proves that the man beginning busi- 
ness with such expectations may never be overtaken by 
good times. 

Before then he may be hopelessly committed to a 
course of evil. 

Exhausted periods pre-suppose a painful state of 
things. 

The rate of discount has been high ; and the exchanges 
to the trifling extent that they are ever operative have 
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Thereby, generally, the manufacturing interest will 
have become impoverished. 

The rate of discount is now low but it might as well 
be high ; wide-spread manufacturing dead-lock being as 
indiflferent to the 2 to 3 per cent, indulgence of the Bank 
of England TniTn'Tmmn as winter buds to December 
sunshine. 

The deadlock is confounding : it expresses want of 
balance between the cost of raw material and the price 
of manufactured articles ; and want of confidence among 
men. 

People marvel ; it would be wiser because more ser- 
viceable were they to inquire, analyze, and reflect.- 

These would give promise of swiffc, remedial, action. 

The manufacturer beginning business life at an 
exhausted period may find his courage take wing like 
that of Bob Acres; and, after a time, he even may 
acquiesce in the flight. 

He is a manufacturer ; he might step outside the line 
of his proper business, which would be wrong ; so he 
will keep within bounds and try to infuse new life into 
the dry bones of his special calling. 

He will bring out new patterns ; he will think of 
something that me warehouses will seize ; that the trade 
will buy ; that women will wear. 

Being a resolute fellow he means what he says. 

He gives his waking hours to the subject ; and also 
some of his sleeping hours. 

He is as indefatigible, and not less imaginative than 
a three-volume novelist. 

Partly developing his ideas to some warehousemen 
who express approval, the patterns are produced ; and, 
afterwards, the sample and stock fabrics. 

These latter fall flat on the trade ; and such of them 
as are shown in the Oxford Street and Regent Street 
windows are as unappreciated by the strangers as by the 
habitues. 

This is discomfiture one. It makes a sensible inroad 
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into the beginners capital. In addition, his works have 

been unproductively employed. 

Some months later, inspired by the down-hill career 
of his finances, he repeats his first experiment, eliminat- 
ing, however, what previously was said to be at fault. 

The result is the same. 

Now crippled in means, and permanently dispirited, 
he falls in, mechanically, to the ranks of the waiting 
lepers whose hope is in the troubling of the waters. 

He is on the brink of bankruptcy : soon to perish 
commercially in the abyss. 

Another instance: a Scotch one at an exhausted 
period. 

A country bank-agent with a closed flax tow mill in 
the portfolio of the bank's assets — ^for which he has been 
strongly censured by the head-office — ^takes kindly to 
the son of an old customer, who some years ago mastered 
the business of tow-spinning to the extent that it may 
be mastered by copying the letters and delivering the 
messages of the office of a country mill. 

The banker is of opinion that trade is on the mend : 
that the tow-mill will suit the son ; and the son the 
tow-mill. 

In the usual way, the bank will find the money. 

So it is agreed. 

Certain trust funds of the son's father are to be 
realized: certain friends of the son are to give their 
names to the banker — a friendly guarantee, nothing 
more ; but ^viitten on a bill stamp form, the tenor of 
which is one day after date. 

In a week the son of the old customer is a full-blown 
tow-spinner with a mill of his own and £10,000 at his 
credit in the branch bank. 

With, in addition, an interested — deeply interested 
— banker to refer to. 

But the period is exhausted. 

But tow is dearer at the Baltic ports than in Dundee 
than manufactured tow in Erkaldy and Arbroath. 
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What is to be done ? 

The banker recommends additional machinery and 
power ; in fact, the incorporation of weaving with the 
business. 

His recommendations are commands, that scrupulously 
and forthwith are to be obeyed. 

The spinner and weaver, now, is in the market with 
yams and cloths. 

But the period is exhausted. 

But tow and flax are still relatively cheaper than 
yams and cloths. 

What now is to be done ? 

The banker recommends consignments to Calcutta, 
Montreal, and New York. 

The consignments are made ; the advances are cashed 
and lodged with the banker; and an extensive far- 
reaching circle of transactions — a perpetual round of 
transactions — ^is entered on. 

To outward appearance there is a show of trade 
revivaL 

IntemaUy there is the instinct of impending doom* 

One spoke gives way. 

A second and a third give way. 

The son of the old customer without once earning a 
ftbiHing — ^the period being exhausted — ^is a loser of 
£25,000. 

That cost to him in manuiactures consigned to Cal- 
cutta, Montreal, and New York has been utterly lost by 
fhe failure of the persons to whom the mannfactuies were 
consigned. Worse still, in the circle of his tranaadiciis 
— ^the perpetual round of his transactionfl — £75,000 
more is at stake. 

Suddenly the banker becomes frantic, abosEfe, flneat- 
ening^. 

The mill is dosed. 

The power-loom factory is also closed. 

The £10,000 wiittefu on fbe bin-ftaii^ Soak is 
fixrced agahuA ihe fnends. 
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One ruined friend commits suicide. 

Another, another, and another sink hopelessly into 
poverty never to lift their heads again. 

The mill reverts to the portfolio of the bank. 

The power-loom factory passes likewise into the same 
portfolio. 

At the head office of the bank, whence before censure 
come, the agent of the bank is now reputed a man of 
business, a wide awake, safe going gentleman. 

The agent chuckles.* 

Another instance ; an English one at an exhausted 
peiiod. 

* This tragic record of Scotch misfortune raises with other questions 
the one of the Bills of Exchange Act. The Common Law rule is that 
a man has (as of right) the privilege to appear and defend himself 
against the claim or process of another. This rule the Bills of Exchange 
Act sets aside ; in other words it deprives him of his Common Law rights 
and now puts him to the proof, or to the satisfying of a judge, that he 
has a defence — because some one claims under a Bill of Exchange. 

Virtually the Act secures legal preference to the bill-holders ; the 
holders in chief being the bankers. The excuse for the Act, was, what 
is still pleaded in its favour, namely, that without it the business of 
modem banking could not proceed. This is mere pretence ; the real 
motive being the avarice of the bankers. But granting that overdue 
Bills of Exchange in bankers' or brokers' hands, should by the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, be entitled to set aside the Common Law rights of individuals, 
there is no excuse for the bill discounters, so called, and other improper 
holders of bills being put on the privileged footing of the bankers. If 
the Act should not be repealed it should be amended to this extent, 
that it should apply only to the bills held by bankers ; and that the 
bankers should be bound to show that the bills held by them were 
drawn for the actual sums paid to the drawers — less the discount ; and 
that tlie discount of the bills, inclusive of commission, did not exceed 
the minimum rate then charged by the Bank of England. 

In the interests of humanity these changes are required ; for the 
misery occasioned by the abuse of Bills of Exchange is of great magnitude. 

And if the bankers are sincere in their desire for honest commercial 
dealing, they themselves should willingly relinquish the dishonest 
pre'forences accorded to tlicm. When there is default in payment the 
bill holder, like the house owner, may lay hands on everthing, and 
laugh at all classes of open creditors. And further, there is this secrecy 
about Bills of Exchange, that no one knows who are giving these veritable 
mortgages on their means ; whereas when a Bill of Sale is given, it is 
recorded and published as a warning to every one that the giver is in 
doubtful circumstances. Protests of Bills of Exchange, execution of 
deeds, dissolutions of partnership, assignments, etc., are also made 
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It is a saccession from flEither to son ; a suooessioii to 
£10,000 aU told.* 

£9,000 in mill, factory, etc. ; £850 on the right side 
of the ledger ; £150 the pass-book balance at the bank. 

This is a fair representation of the means and position 
of a well-to-do English manufacturer ; and will explain 
how he has often to be run after for the payment of 
small accounts. 

When his tailor and boot-maker present their bills 
he should not be expected to sell a steam engine that 
he may be put in cash to pay them. 

He may be rich to the extent of £10,000 ; and yet 
there may be reasons why for ten days or longer the 
£150 balance at the bank should not be diminished to 
the extent of a single sovereign. 

For these ten days or more he may be without five 
shillings in his pocket. 

His means is chiefly in his mill, factory, etc. There 
are constantly several hundreds as a net balance due to 
him ; but he may owe £25,000 to £50,000, and there 
may be due to him £25,750 to £50,750. 

public. And for precisely the same reasons of such publicity the 
London Gazette should twice a week give the particulars of every bill 
discounted. 

If it should be objected that the publicity here asked would be 
injurious to business credit, the answer must be that the Billf of 
Exchange Act is injurious to public morals. 

* For the information of the general reader it may be said that 
bequests are generally in the form stated in the text — a small balance at 
the bankers, houses, mortgages, bonds, debentures, etc. And yet aU 
bequests are spoken of as so much mon^ : so much hard cadi. It la 
only the miser that bequeaths hard cash. 

Cash, in truth, is no part of the wealth of the world. The world'a 
wealth is the skill and industry of its workers, its waving com fields, iU 
cattle, and so on — a well-known fact that received new practical illustra- 
tioQ thioag^out the American war. What the American debt waa 
created for was not for a supply of money, but for flour, indian corn, rad 
pork to feed the scddiers; clothing and tenta to warm and shelter them ; 
eliips and railwayB to transport them ; medicine to heal them ; weapona 
of destmctlon to make them formidaUe. Honey frum Hr^ to bat 
serred the most insignificant of war porpoaei. 
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A lucky chance may enable him to put £10,000 to 
his credit ; an unlucky chance may let in his creditors 
upon him, even although, in his own hands, his means 
present and prospective would pay 40s., 80s., or even 
100s. in the pound.* 

Well this succession to £10,000, in the form just 
stated, is at an exhausted period. 

Trade is wretched; used up; hopeless — ^in the condition 
experienced universally from May, 1866, to July, 1869. 

It is impossible to keep the mill, factory, etc., going 
as they should be ; for in the unbalanced state oi raw 
material prices and manufactured prices such a course 
would be suicidal. 

It is impossible to realize certain large outstanding 
debts ; the fact being that the manufacturer's father 
was too indulgent to certain old business friends. He 
should not have given them half the rope; in truth 
they should not have received any. They, if on the 
books at all, should have been there as creditors. 

What is to be done? — for money. 

In what manner are maturing bills to be met ; and 
the patrimony of £10,000 retained? 

On reflection, sound indubitable reflection, that only 
a madman would impeach as reckless, a first-class ticket 
is taken to Euston Square. 

Eap, rap ; tap, tap. 

" Come in." 

" Mr. Higgins." 

" Mr. Quiggins." 

" This is perfectly confidential." 

" This is perfectly confidential." 

* A man's creditors dealing with his affairs has its parallel in an 
army of occupation dealing with the loot of a conquered city. The 
soldiers carry off" as few trophies as the creditors realize dividends ; an d 
the creditors' spoil costs as much as the soldiers'. In New York, bani^- 
rupt wrecking is as unpopular as Cornwall wrecking. A debtor who 
can make a fair show gets all the time he wants ; while one who cannot 
make a fair show is told that his debts will be regarded as debts of 
honour. The practice has been found to answer well. 
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" The weather is nnoommonly fine." 
"Splendid; yesterday in the Eow charming." 
" X ou could not urge the matter with your bankers?" 
" Impossible." 

" I thought as much. Tou know my terms ; I don't 
want the business ; but those Oxford days together of 
which you reminded me, interest me in your affairs." 
" May I not hope for some modification of the terms?" 
" None whatever; 5 per cent, a month is a fair thing 
for the business ; it ought to be 10 per cent.; but terms 
once named are stood by — at least in this office." 

The first transaction is the discoimt of a promisory 
note for £2000 ; drawn at six months' date to nobody's 
order; signed and endorsed by the same name — no name, 
but one appearing in the negooiation. The following 
is the story of the note : — 

Bedford Square Accumulation. 
60 per Cent. 
1st BiU for £2000 . . . . drawn for £2600. 
2nd BiU for £2600 . . . . drawn for £3380. 
3rd BiU for £3380 .. .. drawn for £4394. 
4th BUI for £4394 .. .. drawn for £5712. 
5th BUI for £5712 .. .. drawn for £7425. 
6th BUI for £7425 . . . . drawn for £9625. 
7th BUI for £9625 .. .. drawn for £12,512. 
8th BUI for £12,518 . . drawn for £16,265. 

This is £16,265 for four years use of £2000. 

It is the sort of business that makes pigs and whistles 
of assets. 

It also is the business for which learned gentlemen 
plead in the bankrupt law debates ; pleading that im- 
prisonment for debt may be continued, , and that the 
after acquired means of the bankrupt may be liable.* 

*In the proof of debts Bills of Exchange should be sworn to, first, 
in respect to sum paid in eash by the holder ; and, secondly, in respect 
to the rate of discount whicb, with commission, should not be per- 
mitted to exceed the mimimimi rate of the Baxik of England at the 
time. Impoi'tance justifies this repetition. 
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Eather than become involved in it men should stop 
payment ; and most men would keep out of it and stop 
payment were more enlightened generous opinions to 
prevail on bankruptcy. 

They, however, who become involved in it are the 
best judges of their own aflPairs. 

The unsuccessful merchant with the patrimony of 
£10,000 would never have forgiven himself had he 
failed to try the one chance left to him. 

He thought he could afford to pay £600 for the 
£2000 ; dream he never did that his bill for it would 
be turned over until he became responsible for a sum 
beyond his means — for a sum largely in excess of his 
patrimony. 

The likelihood is that for any trader the bill would 
not have been turned over so many times. 

For it often happens that the bill discounter makes 
an early victim of the man who seeks him. 

At the maturity of a bill he is to turn it over ; but 
at the maturity he refuses. 

He takes proceedings which admit of twelve days' 
grace — no more. 

Then the financing of his victim is thwarted ; the 
attempted extrication is abortive ; the sacrifice to sup- 
port his credit of no avail. 

Poor victim of the English bill discounter. 

Poor proteye of the Scotch banker. 

Poor designer of new patterns. 

As }'ct you are misunclerstood by the world. 



CHAP. V. 



The iSuccESSFUL JShopkeeper. 



Essentially, shopkeeping is a matter of character, 
capital, and management. 

With a good moral character,* the shopkeeper may 
start with little capital ; but without management he 
cannot prosper. 

With a doubtful moral character the dependence of 
the shopkeeper will be in capital and management. 

With a bad moral chaiucter and no capital, the 
highest administratiye genius is in danger of being 
refused shop-room. 

The three in combination enter into all successful 
shopkeeping. 

* It is sorpriBiiig ihat no one and that none of the many excellent 
societies £or benerolent objects has erer thought of giving prominence 
to the Talne of bosfiness diajracter — character for regular pajmenti^ 
character unsollied by an arrangCTient with creditors, or bj bankrupCej. 

At present there is nothing to admonish the he^nner m badness of 
the Hie-long taie bef ^e him, should he tnfle with his poeitioay should 
he become unable to paj his obligations. 

Credit takes no exmsfs, makes no allowaaee for jndgnifnt ; ODoe 
jilted, it is not to be wooed again. 

Once dosed against & man, the best credits are set re-opened. 

In the same fine, the after refuge of a man gsDeaOj is in hdtnar 
q e di t s that he cannot lire bj, 

Tkertiar^ z man iorialdD^ ihe cr&Uis that are ffniiil to 
ease, if not piospe i iij , diould abandon Ids particolar Hoe ai 
shoold iortfawith, in preference to stmggiing oOy take to 

Me Aimld mat eauyralc 
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Withal, it is a precarious occupation. 

Moreover, the rate of profit is low. 

The waste is considerable. 

The bad debts frequent. 

The conditions of success are obvious and few in 
number. 

The first, application, is well exemplified by the 
London oilman. 

The second, attention to stock, by the London 
grocer. 

The third, buying well, by the pedlar. 

The fourth, selling well, by the United States system. 

The fifth, discretion in giving credit. 

The sixth and last, by judicious outside speculation. 

Without exception, the London oilman is the most 
unremitting of London tradesmen. 

He opens shop early ; closes shop late. 

He is never absent ; not even at meal-times. He is 
a prisoner, and to shop-going observation neither eats 
nor drinks. 

He is his own shopman, attends personally on his 
customers, who, in turn, wait patiently for his being 
disengaged. 

His stock is replenished by sample-purchases across 
his counter. 

impracticable as physically the change of the Ethiopian's skin, or the 
leopard's spots. 

There is no emigrant but will confess that his new life prosperity 
wovild have been as easily and more comfortably acquired at home. 

Similar enterprise and application at home would ensure as ample a 
return as can be commanded anywhere abroad. 

The successful emigrant takes to anything, does anything. 

The man whose business character becomes blown on should do like- 
wise — at home. 

So acting, he would yet acquire that which the world above all things 
resj)ects, without caring for the means of acquisition — money. 

Acting otherwise, there is in store, at home, descent from one social 
grade to another —taunts, sneers, and often loss of self-respect ; in store, 
abroad, as low a level of wretchedness as is possible to-day in St. 
George's in the East, where, in some families there are boys and girls 

of pip-ht and f.pn — nalcpd 
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No sales are made on credit, and a boy delivers what 
the purchasers do not cany off with them. 

The greatest drawback is the theft to which his goods 
are subject. 

He has to spread them out to hand — on the counter, 
before the counter ; on the floor where waiting customers 
stand, and with impunity may help themselves. 

Still, with this drawback, application makes the busi- 
ness pay. 

In a cutting, populous neighbourhood, soap, with the 
allowance for shrinkage, yields him less than a farthing 
a poiuid ; soda, less than a farthing a pound ; candles, 
a halfpenny a pound : matches, a penny a dozen boxes ; 
night-lights, a penny a box ; and so on. 

Scraping sixteen hours daily for a living ; a business 
so precarious that sickness may involve shop-closing — 
a business more inexorable than the treadmill of a con- 
victprison. 

The London grocer dispenses with the show of stock 
that the country grocer has, and, as a substitute, invests 
a trifle in showy fittings. 

He has his tea by the box. 

He has his sugar by the cask. 

He has his coffee by the bag. 

Whereas the country grocer buys tea by the 20 to 50 
or 100 boxes ; sugar by the 2 to 10 hogsheads ; coffee 
by the 20 to 100 bags. 

In the difference, one of the few secrets of shop- 
keeping success lies concealed. 

The London grocer's business partakes of the charac- 
ter of a butcher's : — ^two oxen, at £20 each ; ten sheep, 
at 25s. each ; two calves, at 40s. each ; a pig at 30s. 

This capital in slaughtered animals is displayed every 
Friday afternoon in the butcher's shop ; by the next 
Thursday it is converted into book debts and cash that, 
according to the class of trade, leave a rtoss profit of 
£5 or £10. 

The London grocer^ like the butelies, baa «^*?rai3^ 
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turn over. He knows what he is about. What in 
profit he accumulates in excess of his business wants 
he puts aside — in bank, in railways, in bonds, in 
houses. 

Shop stock accumulation, shop stock speculation he 
dreams not of, touches not. 

Whereas, too often, the country grocer is in a stock 
quagmire that confuses him, misleads him, disappoints 
him, disgraces him. 

Controlling bis stock, the London grocer prospers ; 
his stock controlling him, the country grocer comes to 
sorrow. 

The pedlar buys well. 

An illustration from the common sorts of combs ; such 
as are made from cattle hoofs and horns. 

These are supplied to the retailers at prices ranging 
from 2s. to 6s. a dozen — from two-pence to sixpence 
each, and are sold to the public from sixpence to a 
shilling each. 

Handsome profits, doubtless ; but in many shops the 
sale of a single dressing-comb a day would be regarded 
as an extensive and profitable comb trade connection. 

Well, the combs the retailers buy at 2s. to 6s. a dozen 
are bought by the pedlars at 8d. to Is. 6d. a dozen. 

Obviously, therefore, buying well may be half the 
battle of the successful shopkeeper. 

Buying ill, he gives his time and means to Httle 
purpose. 

The oilman buying soap and candles at higher prices 
than his neighbour, ^vould either be undersold, or his 
business would yield to him a less, and perhaps an in- 
adequate, return. 

So with the grocer. 

So with the butcher. 

So throughout the domain of shop-keeping. 

In the United States there is, for distant customers, 
an excellent rule, which in the nature of the case is 
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It is the rule of requiring those to show their faces 
who seek credit. 

Then Greek meets Ghreek : with the necessary conse- 
quence that bad debts are reduced to a minimum. 

Whereas in this country there is no motive to pru- 
dence in credit-giving ; a mechanical dependence on the 
County Court being the disreputable substitute for 
prudence. 

Surely it is a prostitution of law, when, in buyinff 
and selling, law takes the place of prudence — a legal 
degradation of the shop-keeping class, when im- 
pliedly held to be incapable of acting for them- 
selves. 

It is a remnant of protection, such as used to hedge 
round trades and assume the name of Ghiild — such as 
used to screen &om wholesome competition the farmer 
and the ship owner. 

Shopkeeping never was incorporated after the manner 
of hammermen, glovers, and the rest, but it has this 
protection, that giving credit may, in default of pay- 
ment, call in the lawyer, the conistable, the judge, the 
eheiiSy the bailiff^ and the lock-up ; invoke the services 
of a costly, complex brood of idle fellows. 

Nowhere is there more shop-keeping credit than in 
the United States , and there, practically, shopkeeping 
is without legal remedy — ^without executions or warrants 
to imprison. 

American shop-keeping credit is, to the shop-keeper^ 
a question of likelihood to be paid* 

*^ The fellow has a bad look^ and therefore is not to 
be trusted.'' 

^ The poor fellow teOs a likely shny^ and tiierefore 
diooldbe traced.'' 

**It win better suit the femity to p^ than not to 
pay; ibeK^ofreibey Afjvid he truiud/^ 

Soch is the reasoning of the Anierir;an iSaf0u\f^i^ ; 
he selk well^ fdHng on rejection, sdHng with ' ' 
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On the other hand, this is the style of the English 

shopkeeper.* 

" The family have paid their last quarter's rent ; there- 
fore they may be trusted, as a judgment may be got and 
an execution put in before next quarter-day." 

" The husband has been a long time in his present 
situation, and is not likely to leave it ; therefore he 
may be trusted, as, even if distressed, the Court would 
give him time, and he would pay." 

" The wife will bind the husband ; therefore she may 
be trusted, as the husband must pay or go to prison." 

Cursed system — ^unprofitable and demoralizing to the 
shop-keeper ; demoralizing, and also exhaustive, of the 
slender resources of the working population of the 
United Kingdom. 

Selling well is as essential to shop-keeping success as 
buying well. 

Discretion in giving credit is a form of selling well, 
and to be discreet in so doing is to apply the doctrine 
of chance — to install it behind the counter. 

The parson is sure to pay, but, being long-winded, 
is to be charged accordingly. His shoulders of mutton 
are to be a penny a pound dearer, and his legs of 
mutton two-pence a pound dearer. 

The doctor is sure to pay ; but, if possible, it will be 
by his own Christmas bill. 

The lawyer is sure to pay; but at the settlement 
there will be sundry set-olFs in tliree-and-fourpenny 
consultations and six-and-eightpenny letters. 

Fellow tradesmen, when they can, pay in kind — the 
baker in bread, the milkman in milk, and so on. 

* Of late years a detestable house to house daily visitation by all 
classes of tradesmen has been established in London and the suburbs 
— every householder being trusted, and the County Court becoming the 
general debt-collecting agency. The practice is an adaptation and 
extenbion of the tally system — with every one of the bad features of the 
latter. 

London tradesmen should be ashamed of the system, and in the 
manner pointed out in the text, seek fortune outside of their business. 
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Such aooonnts seldom tieed disoretioii. 

Where dificretion oomeB in is when, for the first time, 
the mechanic's wife presents herself without money. 

Should she obtain credit, she may never show her 
face again. 

Should she be refdsed credit, she certainly will never 
show her feoe again. 

The last and prime condition of shop-keepmg success 
is judicious outside speculation. 

The London oilman is a speculative member of one of 
the Building Societies, and very likely is a proprietor of 
house prop^ty at Putney, Camberwell, Sydenham, and 
elsewhere. 

The London buttennan vies in greed for houses with 
the grocer — streets and squares about Feckham and 
Mile End belonging to him. 

Li bonds, especially those of Egypt and Turkey, 
large sums are accumulated. 

Whether an equal sum, used in house or bond specu- 
lation, to that used in shop-keeping is as productive in 
the former as in the latter is not doubtfiiL The 
demonstration is as follows : — 

Turning to the commission tables in ^^ Waterston's 
Manual of Commerce " (Edition 1865), it appears that 
commerce is imacquainted with a higher rate than 10 per 
cent. — ^the range being firom » per cent, to 10 per cent. 

Well, it is an average shop-keeping business that 
foots up in tOl returns and pass-book en&es £50 a week 
— £2,600 per annum ; and £250 is a £Eur average of 
shop-keeping capitaL 

This average tmsinefls involves the turn over of rather 
more than ten times the capital ; and placing the profits 
at the extreme rate of 10 per cent., ihe gross profit 
amounts to what ? 

To a beggarly £260 per annum. 

Eent and taxes will absorb £60 of the £260. 

The board and wages of one assistant, a hxiber sum 
of £60 of the £260. 
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And bad debts will be barely covered by 10 per cent., 
or £26 more of the £260. 

Yaluing the Berviees of the shop-keeper himself at 
£2 a week, or £104 per animm^ — ^from which he has to 
pay board, etc. — ^there remains £14 as interest on the 
£250 employed in the business. 

£14, as the return firom £250, is at the rate of 5f 
per cent, per annmn. 

The Shop Account. 

Dr. £ 8. d. Or. £ «. d. 

To Capital. . 250 By Eent and Taxes. . 60 

„ Profit . . 14 „ Wages, etc 60 

„ Bad Debts 26 

„ Services 104 

„ Profit 14 



£264 £264 



The successfiil shop-keeper transacting a business of 
this sort is generally a bachelor. 

Exceptionally he is married. 

Fulfilling the prescribed conditions of success — ^appli- 
cation, attention to stock, buying well, selling well, and 
giving credit with discretion — ^there is £14 a year 
realized. 

Employment, however, has been provided for the 
shop-keeper ; but that he might have foimd from another 
shop-keeper, at probably an equal salary. 

From the £104 payable to himself, he may save 
something annually, to form, with the £14, a fond for 
enlarged business operations, or for judicious outside 
speculation, if that is preferable. 

Suppose £50 were to be saved, and withdrawn 
annually from the business, the wherewith would be 
provided for the following bond investment : — 
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Stock Exchange Investment of £50 Anniiallt/.* 

£ s. d. 

1st year, £60 in Egyptian or Turkish .... 60 

1st year's interest at 10 per cent 6 

65 

2nd year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 50 

105 ' 

2nd year's interest at 10 per cent 10 10 

115 10 

3rd year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish .... 50 

165 10 

3rd year's interest at 10 per cent. 16 11 

182 1 

4th year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 50 

232 1 

4th year's interest at 10 per cent. 23 4 I 

255 5 1 

5th year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 50 

305 5 1 

5th year's interest^at 10 per cent 30 10 7 

355 15 8 

6th year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 50 

385 15 8 

Sib. year's interest at 10 per cent. 88 11 6 

£424 7 2 

• The process of accumulation is here given in full, that to those 
unprovided with compound interest tables a model may be furnished 
for aimilar calculationSi 
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£ s. d. 

Brought foncard ... . 424 7 2 

7th year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 60 

474 7 2 
7th year's interest at 10 per cent 47 8 S 

521 15 10 

8th year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 50 

571 15 10 
8th year's interest at 10 per cent 67 3 7 

628 19 5 

9th year, £50 in Egyptian or Turkish. ... 50 

678 19 5 
9th year's interest at 10 per cent 67 17 11 

746 17 4 
10th year, £50 in Egyptian or TurHsh . . 50 

796 17 4 
10th year's interest at 10 per cent. ...... 79 13 8 

Accumulation in 10 years £876 11 

Were this £876 lis. without any further addition 
from savings, left to accumulate 20 years — w^ithout any 
additional annual saving of £50 — it would amount to 
what? 

Interest Accumulation in 20 f/ears at 10 per cent. 
£876i X 6-72:5* = £5802 9s. 4d. 

While the first 10 roars accumulation was proceeding 
in Egyptian or Tiu-kisli bonds, the shop-keeping business 
would continue inelastic as before. 

* The amount of £1 in those years ; the mterest added annually to 

thp nrini"'iT)al 
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Probably, also, after the first 10 years the shop-keeper 
would marry, and afterwards find trouble in providing 
the £50 annually for investment. 

Be that as it may, the point tried to be established is 
the relatively small profits of shop-keeping. 

Incidentally there is famished a good illustration of 
the turn over of trade capital. 

There is nothing abstruse in the turn over ; nothing 
to justify the mystery with which usually it is sur- 
rounded. 

Quick returns with small profits is a phrase of little 
force when examined closely^ 



CHAP. VI. 



T 



HE Unsuccessful JShopkeeper. 



The unsuccessful shop-keeper acquires nothing, bat 
loses everything. 

He sacrifices his own means, dissipates such of those 
of his Mends as have been entrusted to him, and fiedls 
to give a satisfactory account of the use made by him of 
the property of his creditors.* 

flis, emphatically, is a misspent life, for, not succeed- 
ing as a shop-keeper, what may he be presumed to be 
fit for ? 

In the City, about GhuldhaU and Basinghall Street, 
he is a white-aproned liveryman, showing suitors and 
strangers to the different courts ; about Doctors' Com- 
mons and Lincoln's Inn he is similarly engaged. He 
also, unaproned and imliveried, is to be met with within 
the Eoyal Exchange on the hard wood benches ; about 
the bars of public-houses, eating the crusts and draining 

* This is an everyday colloquialism of a misleading tendency. When 
one man buys from another, the property bought become his, and 
bankruptcy does not change the fact. Were, in truth, the property 
the seller's, it would revert to him, which it does not. The property la 
the buyer's, and in a case of bankruptcy it is distributed among his 
creditors. Inquiry, therefore, should precede not follow selling. 
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the pewters of those who have taken luncheon ; about 
cab-stands, obsequious for the pennies that generous 
hirers may toss to him. 

In the country he is despised by all men, the drudge 
of all men. He will take a letter to the post, a parcel 
to the railway, deliver circulars, peddle publications — 
if in luck, and withal a man of tact and energy, the 
duties of a tally salesman and collector may be confided 
to him. 

Society passes severe and often unmerited judgment 
on him. 

In his palmy days the unsuccessftd shop-keeper may 
be indolent and unmethodical ; his expenditure may 
stand unbalanced, and he may be encumbered with 
stock. 

In a word, he may fail from personal supineness. 

He may also fail from the collusion of unscrupulous, 
avaricious creditors. 

The scourge of unsuccessftd shop-keeping is the temp- 
tation to buy that continually is harassing it. 

Mr. Tooth, of Love Lane, Eastcheap, puts up at the 
Commercial; a heavy swell abroad, with the strut, 
swagger, and affectation of the Commercial Sale Room, 
Mincing Lane ; in Love Lane, Cheapside, the fawning 
salaried clerk and messenger of a skin-flint jobber, with 
a single' back-attic-room office. 

On the evening of his arrival, Mr. Tooth "looks up" 
his customers — smilingly showing his face in shop-doors 
where he is not wanted, condescendingly stretcmng his 
hand across counters where he feels himseK welcome, or 
where he hopes to book an unusually paying order. In 
the last-named case he is sure to insist on Sie company 
of the shop-keeper to smoke a pipe and "do" a brandy. 

Hells, generally, these travellers' rooms — ^these com- 
mercial rooms. There is the encouragement to extrava- 
gance, to drink frequently and long, to sit out the 
recital of the grossest stories ever tola, the teQi^\»Jd.QTi 
to think weU of the blackguardism tiiat OBiii <SickfiSi*^<^ ^ 

^1 
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bad subject to fluent, varnished talk on every-day 
topics. 

Mr. Tooth is astonished that Mr. Treacle is not a 
buyer of new season's tea. 

Mr. Tooth, as an additional inducement, will date the 
prompt one, two, three months forward ; in other words, 
in place of three months' credit, will give four, five, six 
months' credit. 

Mr. Tooth will guarantee the liquoring of the tea ; 
will pledge the reputation of his firm — one of the highest, 
certainly, in the City ! — that the firm has a bare farthing 
on the transaction. 

The irresolute Mr. Treacle yields ; bends before the 
storm of practised rhetoric ; commits himself to deeper 
water — ^to, at least, a foot more water. 

Next day Mr. Buster, of Cannon Street East, puts up 
at the White Hart. 

He likewise is in the tea trade ; the head of his con- 
cern ; in those parts an old stager — a silver-grey worthy 
who has lived long enough to dispense with the chaff of 
selling. 

" There's a tea, Mr. Treacle ; that is a tea." 

" Put it to your nose." 

" Take it in your fingers," 

" Just put down twenty to next door, fifty to up town, 
and the remaining fifty I shall enter to yourself. 

"Nonsense ; the entry is made, and, as you know^ 
there is an end of the matter." 

" Now, Mr. Treacle, how are you for coffee ? When 
in your lifetime did you see such berries ? Magnificent, 
I say ; and such aroma." 

" How many ; twenty, fifty, or a hundred bales P" 

" None, thank you, this time." 

" Nonsense ; say fifty ; well, twenty won't harm you. 

"Tour wife and family quite well, Mr. Treacle? 
Any addition since last I had the honour to wait on 
jou?" 

'Lucky dog, Treacle ; good moxning, Treacle." 



99 
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Mr. Treacle is now iminersed more than another foot. 
He has in stock and under contract, for a trade of two 
to three chests a week, just sufficient tea to breakfast the 
population of all London. 

He is overbought ; and custom, the inexorable custom 
of the trade, will not suffer him to right himself. 

Were he to refrain from buying, he would jeopardise 
his credit with the selling houses. 

Were he to send his excess of stock to the saleroom, 
he would be ruined. 

In the latter case, Mr. Buster would denoimce him 
as a swindler. 

Mr. Tooth would be sent specially from Love Lane, 
Eastcheap, to take whatever proceedings the law allowed, 
and to the bitter end to oppose the bankrupt. 

Obviously, the inference here is that the unsuccessful 
shop-keeper may be knocked down and kicked after- 
wards — me deliverer of the kicks and knocks getting up 
the row for which the other is alone punished. 

Perversely, society pities and applauds the assailant; 
withholds commiseration and material aid from the 
victim. 

Perversely, society shuts its eyes on the trade-forcing 
of the commercial travelling system; and with the 
moral law in hand, opens tnem wide on the assumed 
delinquency of miscalculating the ability to pay Messrs. 
Buster and Tooth. 

It would be a sound ethical judgment, one in har- 
mony with the moral law, and consonant with the best 
interests of the public, to affirm that Messrs. Buster 
and Tooth should have no legal power to enforce 
payment. 

Sprea4mg snaxes for the simple and imwaxy, they 
should, in the realm of morals, be legally branded 
poachers. The consequences of their own nefarious acts 
should fall mercilessly on themselves. 

The argument is identical with that which has told 
80 well against the tally system. 
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The tally-man is a commercial traveller whose sphere 
is the homes of the handicraft population, whose cus- 
tomers are the easily imposed on women of the lower 
class. These he entangles into buying ; robbing their 
husbands and families, first, by the sale of what is need- 
less, and secondly, by usurious exaction. 

Very properly, public sentiment is against the tally 
man. 

He should be without legal remedy — ^he should have 
no power to recover. 

As strongly and for the same reasons — extortion and 
superfluousness — there should be restraint on the com- 
mercial traveller proper. 

If it should be urged that the trade of the country 
would drop to pieces, but for the legal safeguards that 
the wisdom of ages has provided, it is only necessary to 
point to our gigantic foreign commerce, which is carried 
on, has been carried on, and will continue to be carried 
on, with, practically, no remedy against the shipper who 
fraudulently involves the consignee, and none against 
him who has received consignment of goods and fails to 
make returns for tliem. 

The foreign commerce of the kingdom, and of the 
world, is carried on without debt collecting or prison 
incarcerating statutes; simply and solely on the one 
true principle of responsible private judgment. 

So it should be with the home trade. 

The manner of a collusion of unscrupulous creditors 
may be illustrated. 

Mr. Treacle lias been indolent and unmethodical, his 
business is at loose ends, he has long had the presenti- 
ment of coming ruin. 

Suddenly ho shakes off his business lethargy, looks 
his position in the face, resolves on ways and means. 

He is to work off stock, to buy trade necessaries only 
until his bank balance is permanently raised to a higher 
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Mr. Buster is snubbed. 

On the next journey the snubbing Is repeated, and 
likewise practised on some others. 

" What's the matter with Treacle ? " 

** Hasn't to anybody's knowledge given a single order 
for some months." 

" Something wrong, doubtless ; perhaps well to advise 
Love Lane, Eastcheap, where there is a bill." 

'^ Perhaps well to advise Cannon Street East, where 
also there is a bilL" 

" Pediaps well, too, to inform Thompson." 

** Perhaps well to inquire at the bank." * 

The curiosity of the Gonmiercial Boom is in- 
fectious. 

It fiUs ^e atmo^here: turns on Treacle all his 
small accoimts, whi(^ in turn, bring all his large 
accoimts.t 

There is a run on Treacle ; a nm identical with that 

* The weakness of human natore is often weU estaUished hj the 
banker. 

The '* Commerdal" presents hunself at the counter, seeking a draft 
on London for £74 : 2 : 11. 

This is the collection in town, for remittanoe. 

In coming to this particular hank, the " Commerdal" has shown 
especial favour to this particular hank; respect for ics agent, etc. 

Therefore, in the estimation of the agent, the " Commercial " is a 
man of sense, and entitied to be receiyed on the footing of the most 
favoured person. 

He may ask any questioii. 

And generally the asking of a question, that by manner or circum- 
stance implies doubt wiUi the "Commercial," is sure to confirm Hf/ine 
previous suspicion of the agent's ; is sure, so far as the banker^s in- 
floence extends, to seal the business ruin of him about whom the 
inquiiy may be made. 

■f* A remaikaUe f eelmg is exenqdified in a nm on a person* 

We are to be done wiUi hiuL 

He has never been of much use to ns. 

He is not mudi of a feflow. 

His wife is e alra vagmt. 

His father was a humbug. 

The dread of losing some paltry sum sodcleDly ruses the subject of 
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on Agra and Masterman's, in 1866. Poor Treacle holds 
out, as his betters have done before him, until, des- 
pairing of success, he closes his door, as also his betters 
have done before him. 

An illustration from the other side. 

As before, Mr. Treacle has been indolent, nnmo- 
thodical, etc., etc. 

Mr. Tooth is not snubbed. 

Mr. Buster is not snubbed. 

Nor on the next journey is there snubbing ; none are 
snubbed. 

His suavity is turned against him. It is an aggra- 
vation of his scoundrelism. 

Messrs. Tooth and Buster are at their respective 
hotels ; Tooth at the Commercial, Buster at the White 
Hart. 

Tooth has been told by Thompson, who was told bj 
Watson, who was told by Chambers, who had it bv 
letter from his principal in London, that 100 chests of 
tea, and 250 bags of coffee, sold last week on country 
account at the Commercial Sale Room, Mincing Lane, 
were — Treacle's. 

Buster heard it from Tooth before business: just 
before breakfast. 

What's to be done ? 

The "Commercials" at the Commercial and the 
White Hart are in secret session on the subject: no 
outsiders are present, save the " Yes, sirs," who wait at 
table. 

Treacle is a rogue. 

With every house his credit ceases. 

Without credit ; with his commercial world banded 

the man's relation to us, his character, and surronndings, and weighed 
in such a balance — he, as well as we should be — is found wanting. 

This discovery made, it becomes a duty to help to crush the fellow — 
to put him down. 

And accordingly he is put down. 

The marvel is that after^\ards he should have reason to be ashamed 
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and in arms against him : with the accommodation that 
■was promised, and on which he counted, now refused, 
and nis acceptances imder protest, what is there 
human that oould save him from the wrath to 
oome? 

Nothing. 

HehreaJu»: loses caste: isshimned: may die broken- 
hearted. 

Surely his persecution is as disreputable, as diabolical 
as the memorable trades' imion outrage that disgraced 
Sheffield. 

A Commission to inquire into the outrages borne by 
the unsuccessful shopkeeper would disclose enough to 
make tis all ashamed. 

The subject is not yet exhausted. 

The indolence, and want of method of tmsucoessfiil 
fihopkeeping, takes, in addition to overstocking, the 
scarcely less destructiYe form of numerous protracted 
credits. 

Not that everybody asking credit gets it» but that 
credit is given without the r^ection that it should be 
sabject to calculation. 

Hecalling the fig^ures of the business of the snccesefol 
eihopkeeper, the effect of credit-giving on profit and 
capital will at once appear. 

The fair average of shopkeeping capital is JB250. 

There is a turn over of £2,600 annually, which, at 
10 per cent., leaves a gross profit of £260, and wfaich^ 
with the deductions for rent and taxes, board and 
wages, bad debts, and the allowance for the shopkeeper 
Mmsel^ leaves a net result of £14 annually, or (A yer 
cent, on the espial of £250. 

Now assuming, what will be below the mark in most 
credit-giving n^ghbonrfaoods, and what will be much 
below the average of the ledgers of unsnccessf ol Aop- 
keepers, that th^ is a suspense sum of £oOO, which i& 
great port is paid off and restored agaia once m three 
years; whsdhs^peoB? 
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First, in the matter of capital, fhis happens : — 

JB 8. d. 

Present value of £500 in 3 years, | o^g jo I 

profit rated at 10 per cent. ) 

Profit on sales of £500 at 10 per cent 50 

£425 13 1 
Deduct £500 in suspense • •• • 500 

£74 6 11 

Loss of capital every three years. 

It may be objected that there is no allowanoe for the 
profit from ready-money sales. 

But, for the sake of a clear illustration of the effect 
of credit on capital, such profit must he excluded. 

What, therefore, is now established is, that with a 
certain capital, a certain turn over, and a certain profit^ 
renewed or permanent book debts to the extent of 
£500 are sure to ruin every small shopkeeper. 

Secondly, in the matter of profit, this happens : — 

The net annual profit on a turn over ) i j. a a 

of £2,000, at 10 per cent ) ^^ " " 

Annual loss on 3 years' average i oj. ik o 

book debts of £500 J "^^ ^^ ^ 



£10 15 8 



Actual loss; or deduction to be made from the £2 
a-week allowance to the shopkeeper. 

This calculation should not be subject to objection. 
It, also, should be intolKgible. 

It, fiLitlior, should adni'jnish us to charity in judging 
the unsuccessful shopkeeper. 

Generally, he is incompetent to make such calcu- 
lations ; t J comprehend the force of the evil that book 
debts ai'e to him ; to believe that he is carr}4ng on a 
busines=i which, only in a]^pearance, is prosperous. 
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The middle-class education, of which so much has 
l)een said recently, should substitute, for Greek and 
Latin, a better knowledge of figures and money. 

One point more; to be disposed of, however, in a 
single sentence. 

Unbalanced expenditure: ttie book-keeping whose 
praise is constantly sounded in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy ! 

Book-keepinff, to save the shopkeeper from ship- 
wreck, should be of the deeper sort : of the sort that 
sets the right value on £1 in one, two, and three years. 

At 10 per cent, the present value of £1, to be paid 
100 years hence, is nothing ; at 10 per cent, the present 
value of £1, 60 years hence, is 2^d. 



CHAP. vn. 



The jSuccESSFUL M.ei\chant. 



The fortunes of the ship-owner illustrate those of the 
merchant. 

The ships of some men are always eneounterinff some- 
thing; north-easters or south-westers in the Channel, 
the &ades the wrong way, the monsoon the wrong way. 
Or they are in collision somewhere, or at the wrong 
place for freights. 

On the contrary, the ships of some are borne con- 
stantly by propitious gales ; never lose a rope-yam ; 
always leave money. 

For no reason, save the unsatisfactory one of chance, 
some ships yield com, others chaflF. 

So with merchants ; into the lap of some treasure 
finds its way with little or no direction, under the inspi- 
ration of less than average judgment — wantonly almost. 
Into the lap of others it refuses to be wooed, disdaining 
high principle, refinement, intelligence — all that should 
be attractive. 

Trade of hazard, that of the merchant — chess-board 
game ; the rich to-day often the poor to-morrow, the 
poor the rich. No certainty ; at the best, no profits, 
such as those of the house-owner ; at the worst, whole- 
sale, crushing, overwhelming ruin. 

Trade without recourse, that of the merchant. No 
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statutory protection from defaulters, no Trade Protec- 
tion Society to consult, no Bankrupt Court to gather up 
and divide assets, no proceedings on dishonoured bills, no 
power to enforce the judgments of equity or common law. 

Trade without leading-strings, that of the merchant, 
one calling forth, as all trade should do, the higher 
mental qualities, espedaJly those of perception and 
reflection, and thereby, everywhere, making the mer- 
chant the dignified, proud man that he is. 

Trade with the leading-strinffs of the law calls forth 
only the lower instincts, especicdly those of cunning and 
acquisition, thereby making the common trader the 
illiberal, despicable person he often is. 

Passing by the Rothschilds, the Barings, the Pea- 
bodys, and the rest — ^monopolists in their way, from 
whom no generalization worfli anything may be formed 
— there is the old Calcutta merchant, hale and fresh at 
threescore; at Lloyd's at one o'clock daily, and as regu- 
larly on the Tooting omnibus at four. 

He has a Scotch — ^which is the best of all connections 
in Calcutta — ^and to-day his Calcutta transactions are in 
the same grooves as five-and-thirty years ago. 

He makes monthly shipments of iron. 

He makes monthly shipments of Manchester goods. 

He receives monthly shipments of jute. 

He receives monthly shipments of cotton. 

The iron is on his personal account ; the jute on Cal- 
cutta personal accoimt. 

The Manchester goods and the cotton are on his and 
Calcutta joint accoimt. 

His personal accoimt in iron is owing to the indis- 
position of Calcutta to share the risk. 

The Calcutta personal account in jute is owing to his 
indisposition to share the risk. 

On the whole, his iron shipments pay fairly ; the 
chief disturbiQg element being the frequent ballasting 
with iron by the owners of outward-going ships, and 
the realization of such iron at whatever it ^nILVssm%. 
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The best returns, therefore, are such as oome tram sales 
between the arrivals of ships with iron ballast. 

He buys iron to the extent of £2,000 monihlj, for- 
warding, when practicable, by two ships instead of one. 

For ms bills oi lading he receivesthree-fourths advance 
of the market price ; the remaining fourth being the 
consignee's margin for contingencies and fall in price. 

The iron broker takes his bill at six months for 
the whole. 

These particulars present one of the great branches of 
the Calcutta trade, and, put together as they now will 
be, show, first, the relative smallness of the profis of the 
merchant, and secondly, the extraordinaiy dependence 
of the merchant on the banks * 

Iron Shipments to Calcutta, 

January to December, 12 months, at £2,000 . . £24,000. 

January to Jime, net loss £1,250 

Jiuie to December, net gain • . 1,500 

Net profit £260 

Command of Capital. 
1st Purchase, due in 6 months 



2nd Purchase, due in 6 months 
3rd Purchase, due in 6 months 
4th Purchase, due in 6 months 
5th Purchase, due in 6 months 
6th Purchase, due in 6 months 



advance £1500 

advance 1500 

advance 1500 

advance 1500 

advance 1500 

advance 1500 



£9000 



* This dependence, whenever a panic happens, points to the ground- 
leesnesa, as against tiaders, of the newspaper imputation of over-trading. 
The bankers are the over-traders ; they, at all times, with suspicion take 
a moderate amount of three figure trade bills, but, whenever offered, 
eagerly take the four and five figure bills of the great merchants — ^the 
reason being that the latter are readily re-discounted. 

Further, the dependence points to the expediency of a separation of 
bonis into banks of deposit and \)ankfi oi daB^\iXi\> ot cx«^« 
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Brought forward. . . . £9000 
Ist Payment now due 2000 

£700a 
7th Furohase, dne in 6 months ; advance 1500 

£8500 
2nd Payment now due 2000 

£6500 
8th Pnrchase, due in 6 months ; advance 1500 

£8000 
ard Payment now due , 2000 

£6000 
9th Purchase, due in 6 months ; advance 1500 

£7500 
4th Pajment now dne 2000 

£5500 
10th Pnichase^ dne in 6 months; advance 1500 

£7000 
5th Payment now dne 2000 

£5000 
11th Pnidiase, dne in 6 months; advance 1500 

£6500 
6th Payment nov doe 2000 

£4500 
12th Pnrdiase^ doe in 6 mon^; advanoe 1500 
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But at the end of six months the first accoxuit sales 
would be received, and so on monthly, which suggests 
the addition of the account sales to the command of 
capital. The amended statement therefore is : — 

Ame)ided Command of Capital. 

At 12 months £6,000 

First six account sales, with net loss of £1,250. . 10,750 



£16,750 

Take next the jute consignments received by the 
operator in iron. The jute is sent to him from Calcutta 
in the same manner as he sends the iron to Calcutta ; 
the Calcutta banks being the medium of three-fourth's 
advance of the market price to the shipper in Calcutta, 
as before the London banks were the mpdium of three- 
fourths advance of the market price of the iron- 
Jute is imported to the extent of £2,000 monthly, 
receiving, when practicable, by single ships. 

Jute Imports from Calcutta. 

January to December, 12 months, at £2,000 . . £24,000 

January to June, net loss £1,500 

June to December, net gain o 1,250 

Netloss £250 

Command of Capital. 

Average sum of each consignment . . £1,980 

Average use of cash, 1 month 1,980 

Annual use of capital, 1,980 X 12 = 23,760 

Putting the £16,750 commanded in the iron trade 
with the £23,760 commanded in the jute trade, there is 
the sum of £40,000 ; and assuming the joint aocount 
transactions in Manchester goods and cotton to be 
double the amount of the personal aocoimts, there follows 
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that the merchant engaged in the Calcutta trade has 
forhis personal use the command — ^the constant command 
— of £120,000 ; a mere credit command, for he may 
not have possessed a penny of his own when, by recom- 
mendations, introductions, and manipulations, the trans- 
actions in iron, Manchester goods, jute, and cotton were 
commenced. 

With Calcutta he may establish a duplicate set of 
transactions ; but, instead, good financing would suggest 
Bombay accounts. 

He may also have accounts with Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, New York, 
and San Francisco. Assuming that he has, then he 
may command so much — the assumption taking the 
Calcutta transactions for the type :— 

Total Command of Capital, 

Calcutta £120,000 

Bombay 120,000 

Sydney 120,000 

Melbourne 120,000 

Adelaide 120,000 

Buenos Ayres 120,000 

Eiode Janeiro 120,000 

New York 120,000 

San Erancifico 120,000 

£1,080,000 

This would not be amiss for a London firm; although 
the investigation of the affidrs of the Western Bank of 
Scotland showed that iieveral Glasgow firms were trading 
to half that extent annually, getting, by the disooont 
of bOlSy the use of half that sum.* 



* The bnmes of the G^aa^pm finng had, howerer, fidlcn into 
fnAoDL, » condition aoon rea^died in thehaodliiig of \ar^ tnaa^daatm' 
and, bong in eoofnaiafi, the ^aotranti had dcgeoentod *H^ flw x^ 
w JKUBBB^ flfcr of imiiii ing bflhi 
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But, returning to the old Calcutta merohanty vfho^ 
let us say, being old, has drawn in his horns and is 
content to trade with Calcutta only. 

Generally, as before stated, the merchant is dignified, 
proud. 

The round sum of £120,000 at his banker's, a well- 
lined pocket-book, a full purse, home comforts, a sump- 
tuous table, carriage drives in Rotten Row, the in- 
hibition of Water Colours, the lectures at the !Boyal 
Institution, put the same polish on the man mentally, 
facially, and deportmentally, that the lapidary gives to 
the pebble. 

Poverty, it is, that deforms. 

The slaves found coaling the Royal Mail Steamers at 
Rio de Janeiro (1868), under the lash of the drivers 
and the snarl of the blood-hoimd, have as coarse, ill- 
formed features as the blood-hounds, and when coal or 
coal-tub falls upon their naked feet, not a facial musde 
moves to betray their sensibility to acutest pain. 

What the Calcutta merchant may be before he gets 
command of £120,000, the coimtryman is to the 
courtier. 

Ho may be uncouth, subservient ; because poor. 

He may be from the country or abroad: if not a 
naturalized cockney. 

His purpose is to make his fortune. 

How sometimes the ball is first projected is astounding. 

Some London firms, with weak or soiled names, will 
pick up uukuoAMi, likely men from the street, clothe 
tliom, and make a cash deposit for them of £2,000 to 
£5,000.* 

* Men of tins class usually make this agreement : their partners draw 
from .Vl to £4 wofkly, to thfir share of protit — their indi%'idual share of 
pro tit not exceeding 10 per cent. The man with the weak or soiled 
name, who linds the .£'2,000 to £5.000, draws as he likes, and is credited 
with SO per cent, of the profit in the case of two partners, and with 90 
] -^r cent, of protit in the case of one partner; he accepts all bills, signs 
;ul cheques, keeps the key of the safe, and so on. 

The leading business of the firm is bills ; getting good to middling 
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The Amerioan railway — the Atlantio and Ghreat 
Western — that has raised the greatest sums in the 
London market, got its footing by the negociation of 
£5,000 accommodation bills between liverpool and 
Madrid. On this foimdation it, in a year or two, raised 
the gigantic fabric of a debt of upwards of £15,000,000. 

The ball once rolling, there is one of two sequences ; 
either the caution that is crowned with fortune, or the 
recklessness that ends in ruin. 

The successful merchant pursues the former course. 

The command of money, that his trade with Calcutta 
gives in such provision, is a fund whence, outside of 
Lis Calcutta trade, he may enrich himself. 

He dabbles in grain at Mark Lane. 

He speculates in produce in Mincing Lane. 

He is in communication with Finch Lane, where the 
mining men are ; perhaps also with Bride Lane, where 
the betting men used to be. 

His face is familiar at the Coal Exchange. 

From the Stock Exchange, brokers with book in 
hand make him hourly visits; offering bargains in 
Eries, in 5-20's, in Metropolitans, in Midlands. 

Wide-awake, and with £120,000 at his back, wealth 
should flow in upon him after the manner of sewage 
into the Barking Creek outfalL And it does. 

No commerce profit averages exceed those of the 
Stock Exchange, and a Ciiy man, good for £10,000 in 
backwardations and continuations may, any day and 
every day, buy £1,000,000 in consols, or any- 
thing. 

Less money is made at the Coal Exchange than 
formerly, but the successM merchant well-informed on 
weather may, any November morning, buy all the coal 
offering, and sell it the same day, or next day, at one 

City men to accept Continental bills for the connderatioo of 1 per cent.; 
and getting similar French, Belgium, and German signatiires dis- 
counted through their own London bankers. 

The command of capital so acquired will generally explain the easy 
drcumstances of many an inacnitable Londoa foxei^et, 

IS 1 
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shilling if not two shillings rise. In other words, from 
coal he, any morning, may "pot" £1,000. 

Bride Lane, in backing horses, in taking odds^ in 
book-making, has often made more money to City men 
than their regular business; so has Finch Lane, in 
rigging the mining share market, and in bringing out 
new mining companies. 

Of late Mark Lane has only enriched the Gxof^; 
but at any time a bad harvest would transform it iim> a 
betting-rinff of successful merchants. 

The Eotnschilds, the Barings, the Peabodys, and'ihe 
rest, make money also with the freeness that a fisLft'^in 
temperature makes rain. 

The Eothschilds form the Tuesday and Friday mar- 
kets for foreign bills; buyers and sellers both, what 
they will give and take for the same thing ; at pleasure 
directing the flow of coin to the Bank of England^ or 
from the Bank of England ; at pleasure concentrating 
coin in or withdrawing it from the Bank of France. 

They are the inheritors of the Rod of Aaron. 

In their line the Barings are scarcely less absolute. 

Does an American or English firm desire to buy tea 
in China ? They must make peace and terms with the 
Barings. 

There must be a specification of the cargo ; just as 9XL 
architect would prepare a specification of a house. 

The Barings must have a margin put up with them — 
£1,000, £20,000, as the case may be. 

They are also to be paid 5 per cent. 

They are also to receive the consignment of the tea ; 
to sell it, and to pay over whatever balance there may 
chance to be. 

These terms agreed to, the Barings buy the tea ; buy 
it under an authorization for others to draw and ne- 
gociate bills on them from China, which bills often 
circulate as cash in China, as large denomination Bank 
of England notes in England. 

Damning monopoly to trade — to our Eastern 
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trade, to American Eastern, to Continental Eastern 
trade. 

The East knows the Barings, and does not care to 
know any firm but the Barings ; just as the foreign ex- 
changes know the Rothschilds, and do not care to know 
any firm but the Rothschilds. 

Yet free trade is prated of daily, as if it were an 
accomplished fact. 

Corn and raw material are free ; but the equally im- 
portant considerations, the foreign bill market, and, in 
part, the Eastern trade, are hermetically sealed. 

How the Peabodys have made their money is, to 
some, a marvel. 

It is no secret. 

Financially, they have bound the United States and 
England. 

In some half-dozen hands the whole American trade 
is grasped ; firmly, determinedly, and, for the present, 
unalterably. 

Any one with a bill on France mm sell it in fifty 
places ; any one with a bill on New York would be at 
a loss what to do with it. 

The Peabodys and the rest are monopolists, like the 
Barings and the Rothschilds ; the worst trades' unionists 
that, as yet, the world has known. 

There is a minor sort of foreign trade, that is attended 
with varying success. 

It is chiefly in coimtry hands ; consignments out and 
in of relatively small amount ; orders out and in, with, 
limits at which they may be filled. 

In amount only do the latter differ from the former ; 
and when a " spill " takes place, the milk is lost. 

The merchant consigning to Calcutta, and receiving 
no returns, is then in the condition of one of the hounds . 
of a pack that has lost the scent. 

So, in a " spill," is Calcutta with consignments to 
this coimtry. 

Law, practically, is divorced from ioteigxi wnoast^sfe* 



CHAP. VIIL 



The Unsuccessful M.ei\chant. 



Very often, as distinguished from generally, the unsuc- 
cessful mereliant makes a bad use of the resources that 
credit places at his command. 

He contracts bad habits. 

He becomes careless of his bank balance. 

Very often, too, as also distinguished from generally, 
the unsuccessful merchant is dropped on suddenly by 
his banker, and trampled under foot. 

He is sent for to the bank parlour, and asked to pro- 
vide an impossible sum in a given time. 

In the former case, that of a bad use of credit, he may 
be regarded as a fool ; in the latter case as the victim — 
it may be, of a fool. 

Assuming, as with the successful merchant that he 
acquires the use of £120,000, his first thought, probably, 
will be, that he is a great mau ; his second, probably 
that he should eat, diink, and be merry. 

"Who but a man of parts could control so large a sum ; 
keep a balance of tens of thousands at his bankers ? 

And does not the world testify to his superiority to 
the common herd ? 
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For miles round the neighbourhood in which he Kves, 
every hat is raised to him. 

When he enters church, there is enforced silence ; he 
is the observed of observers. 

Omnibus conductors and drivers are civil to oppression. 

Cabmen also are pleasantly annoying ; four-wheelers 
even tendering. 

Unmistakably, railway porters and guards take him 
for a lord. 

The man's head swims. He consults the physician 
in chief, in Finsbury Circus. He tries brandy and soda. 
In preference to business, he goes to the Epsom spring 
meeting. 

Bound such a man vultures gather as at the carcass of 
a cow or horse on a desert. 

The Hon. Tompkins Bruce knows him. 

Lady Dowager French knows him. 

Chnsti knows him ; sups vrith him. 

Quinci knows him ; sups with him. 

Being a director of some of the West End places of 
amusement, his sanction is required to the engagement 
of the artistes. 

High pressure life ; but as yet he has the use of 
£120,000. 

And in the repentant days of reaction firom excess, it 
is surprising what may be done of a remedial character. 

Then he meets his banker. Asks his opinion of the 
debate, his advice on common-place, talks horse to him, 
and with a show of reluctance and hard bargaining sells 
TiiH grey mare. 

Fortiiwith his banker disbelieves such rumours as may 
have reached him. 

But whenever man or woman fairly starts down hill, 
the chances are that sooner or later tibe bottom will be 
reached. 

He reaches it. 

For long his baxjk balance has been of the forced 
vibratory kind that does not once impose on a iiiii]0r 
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clerk. To make a good appearance he has beoome oom- 

mitted to the practice of lend and borrow. 

And reckless at home, he has beoome equally, if not 
more so, abroad. 

His Calcutta correspondent stops payment. 

As a consequence, he also may stop payment, whioh 
would be the proper end of such a man, and tiie just 
reward of those who trusted him. 

In the United States, the Trade Protection Societies 
would have had a ledger account of the character and 
excesses of such a man open, to the inspection of every 
firm that subscribed.* 

* American trade, not depending on writs, executions, imprisonmient^ 
is, in the following manner, more satisfactorily carried on. 
A buyer presents himself. 
"What's your capital?" "Is it in bank balance, in tucma, or 

what]" 

" Write it down." 

" What's your debts V " Heavy interest on that mortgage." ** Why 
do you owe Toms so much ?" 

" Write it down." 

The buyer's account thus given is written down, and misrepresenta- 
tion or fraudulent concealment of fact makes him amenable to the laws 
made and provided for misrepresentation and fraud. 

This is the first protection of the seller. 

The second is, that engage in business in the United States wherever 
a man may, he is soon visited by a travelling agent of some Trade Pro- 
tection Society, when such questions as the foregoing are asked, written 
down, and forthwith recorded in the books of several hundred offices. 

There the Trade Protection Society does not leave him. 

Periodically, reports with such information as this are sent to the 
offices of the society : — 

" Goes a good deal about the bars of iDublic-houses." 

" Is not a church attender." 

'* Drives a fast trotting horse." 

" A frequent visitor at improper houses." 

** Recently in the Divorce Court." 

" Is an unwilling payer." 

"Should never be trusted beyond £1000." 

" Is considerably involved with Sturgis & Co., Boston : Clackman & 
Co., New York." 

Well, a buyer presenting himself to a .seller and telling his story, the 
seller, before selling, proceeds to one of the offices of the Trade Protec- 
tion Society, and there reads the last report on the buyer's character. 
Such are the American substitutes for bankrupt law, and most efficient 
they have long proved. 
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Here business men suffer ; preferring security under 
a farther amendment of the Laws of Bankruptcy. 

Some day, men here will be wiser, and, without a 
murmur, relegate the consolidated and amended Laws 
of Bankruptcy to the archives of the ham and egg 
shop. 

The case of him summoned to the bank parlour and 
ysked to provide an impossible sum to-day, to-morrow, 
next day, this week, this Inonth, this year, is in some 
respect/extraordinary. 

It is the case of a victim — it may be to a fool. 

For when the directors of a bank appoint a manager 
or agent, there are so many things to be considered that 
breadth of view, Hberality of mind— wisdom, in short, 
may count for little. 

That a man is wise, and nothing more, would be a 
positive disqualification for a bank managership or 
agency.* 

That a man or his wife is well connected, influential, 
responsible, is more important. 

Therefore, as a rule, a banker is not a man to worship, 
nntil his business character proves the contrary. 

Well, as there are good reasons for the appointment 
of a bank manager or agent, those reasons support him 
in whatever course he takes. 

In his demand for the impossible sum of money 
from the man summoned to the bank parlour, he is 
sustained, t 

In most things his whims, his prejudices, his animosi- 

* The qualificatioii in chief for an American bank manager or agent 
is success in trade or commerce — ^he must be a tried successful man of 
business. 

i* The right claimed by the banker of such demand defines one branch 
of his business — the credit or bill-discounting part. The banker lends 
and recals, which reduces this branch of banking to the shop-keeping 
level. There is thiA further analogy, that, as the shopman may be saucy 
with, or even turn away, a customer of the shop, so, with like impimify, 
or irresponsibility, the bank manager or agent may be sauc^ with, or 
tnm away, a customer of the bank. 
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fi^ «^ Utir to fbe bank ; the weight, the fidl ponderaai 
Hfi^uhi <A i\ih bank is with all he does. 

A Wit \im victim he has heard gossip — not tibat he is 
ft dif'^/U/r (jI wiiii5 of the leading West End places cf 
msi^mnntfiiif not that he sups in Haynuiiket night- 
Im/tm^f but Uuit his victim is stepping out of his proper 

iltn vj/d!m IS doing things that by him ought not to 
}f^9 Atnih ; jK;aching on the manor of some one who has 
ib^; <;ar of the banker ; going out of his depth — in the 
ijlAuufU (ft a cr>vcrt enemy. 

ft in painful for the banker topressaoostomer; moie 
Irtiiutul itian for the customer who is pressed. 

lUmut^Hf however, is business; an enormous sum is 
//fit in billM; the money market is queer; the Grope 
are nhorl: the Belgian difficulty postponed; the Gfreek 
timnihm likely t^> bo re-opened. So, as a matter of 
jftwUmtnif in i'tuft of safety to the bank, the amount in 
ouUUiutlitip; billH must bo protected by deposits, deposits 
f^iy i/t the exi<;nt of £10,000, and, of course, meanwhile, 
theWik will not discount; and there must be abstib- 
htitnnf from such and such transactions. 

Thin H^fvi of tiling takes place, to some one, daily ; it 
rnay Ui U) a dozc^n men, it may be to a himdred men ; 
///r of the many business heads taken off on the bank- 
rupt H^^aflold, a good half fall under the bank guillotine. 

And should any question afterwards arise, is there 
not ani[)le biink manager or agent exoneration in the 
dim;loKure of the allairs of the bankrupt P 

Ju^lged by the disclosures, every bankrupt should 
have been stopped months before. 

13 ut, judged by the state in which most middle- class 
families would be found, were a throng of visiting, 
prying, country friends to surprise them, they would be 
pronounced without household control — ^miserable. 

To a body of creditors a bankrupt estate is as incom- 
prehensible as, to the savage, the fossil bones of the 
great river banks and estuaries. 
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To them the estate is as wanting in design as, to the 
unbeliever, is the world about him. 

The man &om whom the impossible sum is demanded 
by his banker, is for a moment stupified. 

He remonstrates, entreats, threatens. 

Forthwith, five men in six commit some egregious 
act of folly, that never is forgiven ; the sixth stands by 
his ship, aad goes down with her. 

Two of the five linger near, to be reinstated in a 
crippled form ; but, generally, to be despised. 

Three of the five abscond ; suggesting that it would 
be a sensible Act of Parliament that specially provided 
for the examination of the banker of an absconding 
debtor, to find out to what extent he, the banker, may 
be implicated ; to ascertain how far he may have made 
his principals responsible to the other creditors. 
At present, the bank parlour is as impenetrable as a 
Chamber of Inquisition. 

The principle of such responsibility is recognised in 
the Act known as Lord Campbell's ; that which fastens 
pains and penalties on railways, shipowners, and the 
like. 

What the particular man now spoken cf determines 
on, is less important than an examination of his affairs. 

His position was that of the successful merchant; he 
had the command of £120,000. 

Let it be assumed that he lent himself to promote 
companies. 

If so, before 1866 the experimental character of such 
promotion would not have justified the destructive in- 
terference of the banker. 

Then, the promoters of such concerns as the Credit 
Foncier were likely to become millionaires. 

Then, the Dukes, even, became mad; becoming Hotel 
proprietors. 

If he had not lent himself to promote companies, 
what then ? 

Was he deep in building societies ; in freehold, coijy- 
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hold, and leasehold lands, and btdldings P If flo, what 
better use could be suggested of part of the i6120,O00 P 
When well chosen there is no better-paying inyestments : 
none equal to them. 

Did he engage in shipping, mannfactnres, or am- 
culture P If so, then the only objection would be Siat 
he did not invest enough; tiiese pursuits, generally, 
being profitable in proportion to the extent that they 
are followed. 

Did he, like the sucoessfiil merchant, venture into 
Mark Lane, Mincing Lane, Finch Lane, Bride Lane, 
the Coal Exchange, the Stock Exchange ; then, losing 
patience, the question might be asked, what otherwise 
was he to do with the £120,000 P 

Hodge podge; were his affairs spoken of in one 
breath, or discussed by hostile creditors who purposely 
had assembled for wrath and condemnation. 

Madman, the banker, might exclaim : " A merchant 
in the Calcutta trade, involved in company promotions 
and a dozen things ! " 

But, saying so, the banker would forget that he 
himself had supplied the means. 

It is incredible that the banker should think the 
£120,000 in the hands of the victim was wanted in his 
proper business ; as unlikely as the belief of the west- 
end tailor in the necessity of two dozens of trowsers and 
two dozens of coats for an Eton-going young gentleman. 

So long as it pleased the banker, he furnisiied the 
£120,000 ; as soon as he cared to discontinue it, he did. 

The banker has long been represented as of passive 
function ; as the recipient of deposits which, at pleasure, 
the owner may demand. 

The definition is untrue, being less than half the 
truth. 

He gathers in, and by so doing effects much good ; 
he, however, scatters — discounts bills — and therefore, of 
all others, he is the most accountable for the state 
of trade. 
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The home trade is generally by bills. 

The foreign trade is wholly by bills. 

The one agent-in-chief of biU negodation being the 
banker, the extent of his negoeiation determines the 
volume of trade — ^its expansion or contraction. 

Does he encourage trade, and afterwards discourage 
it ? Then he may oe chargeable with caprice. 

Does he plead that trade is overdone? Then he 
screens himself with subterfuge. ^ 

Does he excuse himself by pointing to the unfavour- 
able state of the exchanges ? Then he is bound to show 
that he has not contributed to it. 

It is time to drag him from his concealment. 

He is the one di^urber of the* business peace. 

He makes and unmakes firms ; as others have made 
and unmade kings. 

Upon the head of the unsuccessful merchant retri- 
bution falls. 

Whether failure is his own fault, or the fault of his 
banker, an enlightened public does not care to know, 
will not know. 

Enough, that he has failed. 

He is laughed at, scorned, persecuted. 

At his door the sin of failure will stand for ever. 

That the knowledge of the injustice in store for him 
should encourage crime, is not surprising. 

It occasions fraud and forgery, is answerable for 
nearly every case of both. 

An Irish trial, that attracted much attention at the 
time, illustrates and substantiates the points in question. 

A banker had a manufacturing establishment, ac- 
quired by preference claims on the property of a 
bankrupt. 

What was to be done with it P 

He singled out a family of fair repute, and advanced 
the needful capital. 

For years the firm prospered. 

But, eventually, there was recoui:se to the expedient 
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of requiring their customers' bills to be accepted payable 
at tlio bankers of the firm; thereby establishing the 
practice of the firm paying the bills of their customers. 

This led to the taking of the customers' signatures in 
blank, and to the filling in the faces of the bills with 
exaggerated sums. It, fiirther, led to the forgery of the 
names of those who would not sign in blank. 

Now, why? 

Unmistakcably from the fear of failure ; from appre- 
hension of the contempt before them ; from dread of the 
vindictive character of the banker. 

They hoped to extricate themselves. 

Eventually, alarmed at the state of their account, 
whicdi was long known to him, and with their acts, 
which doubtless also were long known to him, the banker 
deterniiiu^d to pidl them up. 

J lo charged them mth forgery, and appeared against 
them. 

llo escaped, even, censure ; they were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. 



CHAP. IX. 



The Agriculturist, 



The heau ideal of the farmer is the tenant of ForfiArshire 
or the Lothians. 

He enjoys a long lease, and likewise the benefit of hiB 
own improvements. 

In position, he is rated second to the landlord. 

In truth, however, the Scotch farmer is neither affluent 
nor important. 

That he is skilful, laborious, and enterprising is 
another thing — characteristics of him that none will 
question. 

Grenerally, the Scotch farmer has moderate means — 
very moderate means ; but generally his banker gives 
him all the help he needs. 

His banker will give him a credit on the security of 
a bill drawn at one day after date, provided the bill is 
accepted by himself, and endorsed by two names of fair 
standing. 

Such a bill may be drawn for £100, £1,000, or 
£100,000 ; and the use of the whole sum may be had 
as long as the banker pleases — subject to renewal once 
in six years, that the banker may not be barred by 
statute. 

Further, his banker will aUow him to overdraw fop 
several hundreds ; he, too, will discount bills for biai\ 
he also will discount the bills of others on Imn. 
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All this makes Scotch farming everyday business — a 
business of credit or discount oy the banks ; and as 
credit or discount in manufactures raises ootton and 
woollen mills, and in shipowning builds ships, so in 
Scotch farming it brings broad acres under cultivatian 
that otherwise would not be cultivated— breeds nu- 
merous sleek herds of cattle that otherwise would not 
be bred. 

These are simple statements of fact, not written dis- 
paragingly of Scotch farming, which, as fanning, is thf) 
best. 

But the Scotch farmer is not rich. 

Generally he pays badly. 

Generally he is in debt for everything — ^for his seeds, 
his artificial manures, his implements, his clothes, his 
groceries. 

Generally he dies poor — ^poorer than when he began 
the world. 

His place is fiUed by some prosperous shopkeeper, who, 
in turn, becomes poorer, and is supplanted by another. 



■•o*- 



Agriculture is a scientific pursuit, that yields an un- 
certain and relatively small return. A few figures will 
make this clear : — 

Agricultiiral Fluctuations. 

In 1867, the computed home-growth of 

wheat 9,700,000 qrs. 

In 18G3, the computed home-growth of 

wheat 16,300,000 qrs. 

In 18 07, the average price of wheat. . 65s. per quarter. 
In 1SG3, the average price of wheat. . 40s. 2d. per qr. 

A rtill larger element of uncertainty is involved in 
tlio judgment exercised in farm renting.* 

'■ Kent is properly restricted to land — hiring should designate the 
price paid for the use of a house, the use of a ship, the use of a cab, etc 
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A farm is let. What crops have been raised P Is it 
practicable to increase the quantity of the crops? 
Whether, the lease permitting it, grazing or tillage 
would prove the more profitable. 

The first question would be best answered by the farm 
book of the out-going tenant. 

Generally the second will always be doubtful. In 
the main, it is a chemical question — an experimental 
question. 

Should clay or sand be added to the soil P 

Should lime be added to the soil P 

The third question may be as satisfactorily deter- 
mined as the first : only the reference is to observation 
and reflection, not to the farm-book. 

That farming is an occupation of peculiar^ varied 
interest is therefore evident. 

That it is not imiversally prosperous, may be proved 
nearly twice a week from the Oazette. 

Taking a farm is nearly as risky as taking shares in 
an Austnan lottery. 

Has a farm been worn out by a succession of exhaust- 
ing crops ? Then the restoring power of other crops 
may, to the dismay of the sanguine tenant, be over- 
rated. 

Has another a wet subsoil, so wet as to keep the sur- 
face cold and spongy? Then a fatal error may be 
committed in miscalculating the proper depth for drains. 
Afterwards, do his best, and the nose of me tenant will 
continue at the grindstone. 

The cattle disease, too, may at anytime inflict injury 
that will prove irreparable. 

That generally the farmer is a substantial-looking 
fellow, in prime physical condition, well-dressed, con- 
stantly driving out with unexceptionable harness, proves 
this only — ^that he is in good credit, or that he began 
the world with a certain amount of means. 

No more follows from the diowy displays of his wife 
and daoghtezB; iheae, perhaps^ making the most of the 
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moderate sums that their pertinacity extorts 'from 
him. 

One good crop, or a succession of good cfops^ is in- 
variably followed by a short crop, or a succession of 
short crops. In other words, if in one season, or a suc- 
cession of seasons, the farmer receives an income, there 
are periods when he has no income — when the earth 
does not yield its accustomed increase. 

The prudent farmer is able to apply the surplus of 
one time to the deficiency of another time ; the impru- 
dent is not, and necessarily goes under. 

The low rate of agricultural wages is largely owing 
to the uncertainties of agriculture ; and it may well be 
doubted whether a rise in agricultural wages is possible, 
save under some co operative arrangement like that 
practised in the United States. 

In the United States it is usual for the agricultural 
labourer, in consideration of the half or the quarter of 
the net returns of the farm, to furnish the labour ; the 
farmer providing the implements of husbandry, the 
seed, the house-room, and the maintenance of the 
labourer. 

So, the labourer being maintained by the farmer, the 
sbare of the net returns to which he is entitled forms 
from year to year, a fund to buy and stock a farm for 
himself. 

Were the practice applicable to -this country, the 
immense success that has attended it everywhere in the 
United States ^\ould justify* its early. introduction. 

Under it, in the futm^e, there would be for the agri- 
cultural labourer emaucipation and elevation with a 
competpucy. 

To the np:rieultural laT)Ourer we owe the bread we eat, 
and also tlie m"at wc eat — services of the fiist import- 
ance, and entitled to the handsomest recognition. 

Summing' up, with pertinent digression, what has now 
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Agriculturist, 
Merchant, Manufacturer, 

Shopkeeper, Labourer, 

we find that their interests, struggles, hopes, are the 
same ; that their cause is common, their oppression like- 
wise common. 

Opposed to them are certain classes whose stronghold 
is the political economy that we owe to Adam Smith — 
the economy of metaphor and abstraction, as distinguished 
from the economy of the world as we now find it, and 
plain English. 

Agriculture. — From the side of the tenant, this is 
as unprofitable an occupation as any man may engage 
in. It, however, is esteemed gentlemanly, honourable ; 
although, when cramped by lease restriction to a pre- 
scribed order of cropping, it is scarcely dignified. When, 
moreover, the farmer cannot pay his rent, he is as little 
respected as a defaulter in house- hiring. The English 
distress and Scotch hypothec take all he has, reckless 
alike of feeling and humanity, and of the morally equal 
claims of the other creditors. In the United States 
there are certain farming and house exemptions from 
seizure for rent, taxes, or debt, that the tenant farmers 
of the country should unite in claiming.* These 

* Exemptions from attachment for rent, taxes, or debt — Minnesota : — 
Exemptions. — The following-named property shall be exempt from sale 
under any execution, writ of attachment, or any other final process of a 
court . 1. All spinning-wheels, weaving-looms, with their apparatus, and 
all stoves and-pipea, with their utensils, put up f>T kept in any dwelling- 
house. 2. A seat, pew, or slip, occupied by any person or family, in 
any house or place of public worship. 3. All cemeteries, monuments, 
tombs, and right of burial, while in use as repo8itori€|8 of the dead. 
4. All arms and accoutrements required by law to be kept by any per- 
Bon. 5. All wearing app>arel of every person or family. 6. The miscel- 
laneous library, and school books, of every individual and family, not 
exceeding in value one hundred and fifty dollars, and all family pictures. 
7 . To each householder, ten sheep, with their fleeces, and the yam and 
cloth manufactured from the same, two cows, five swine, and provisions 
and fuel for the comfortable subsistence of such householder and family 
for six mouths. 8. To each householder, all household goods, furniture, 

G 2 
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exempfionn are nniyersal, differing in degree in 8O1110 
States ; nnd the principle of them, borrowed from oar old 
Saxon law, was introduced into the North American 
eolonif'S two hundred and fifty years ago. At present 
the tendency throughout the United States is in fhe 
direction of a substantial increase of the exemptionfl. 

CoMMEKCB. — The merchant fights a hard battle: 
generally to little purpose. His occupation partakes of 
chance and judgment : if he gets into the hands of good 
correspondents, he is almost sure to prosper; if he fore- 
sees a demand, and provider for it adequately, he may 
likewise {prosper ; but should he iall into bad hands^ or 

sn<] iifcmsils, sot exceeding in yalue two hundred and fifly doOaiiL 
9< Tbe irx'lii, im piemen t«*, material, stock, apparatiu^ team, yreidd^ 
horneiif harn^'M, library, or other things to eoable any penon to cany on 
ibe proft^wtunif trade, r>ccupation, or businesB, in which sach peraoo may 
be wbo ly or principally engaged, not exceeding in valne two hundred 
ami fifty d ;l)ar«»; the word team in this subdivision shall be oonstmed 
ifi mcafi eitber one yoke of oxen, a horse, or a pair of horses, as the case 
luffy be. 10. A nufficient quantity of hay, grain, feed, and regetaUea^ 
tHiC4j'*Mkry hrr keeping for six months the animals mentioned in the 
ieveral ntilxlivimons exempted from execution ; and any chattel mori- 
ga^e, bill of sale, or otber lien created on any part of the property; 
•JK-ept such as is mentioned in the ninth subidiTision of this aectioa 
iball \)e void, unless such mortgage, bill of sale, or lien, be signed hj the 
wife </f the party making such mortgage, bill of eale. or lien. 

UomenifMil Hxem/dionB (tJuJUW tonal). — There shall be exempt from sale 
on execution, or other process of a court, a homestead ; that is to saj, 
thf land, an'l buildings thereon, occupied as a residence and owned bj 
ihe iiehUjTf he or she being a householder, to the value of one thousand 
dollar** ; sti(;h exemption shall continue afier the death of such hoii8e> 
holder, some, or one of them, continuing to occupy such homestead 
until the youngest child shall become twenty-one years of age, and until 
Hie marriage or death of the widow ; and no release or waiver of such 
exemption shall be valid, unletis the same shall be in writing, subscribed 
by such householder, and his wife, if he have one, and acknowledged in 
tbe sauiH manner as conveyances of real estate are by law required to be 
acknowledged. 

If, in the o]:iinion of the sheriff holding an execution against such 
householier, the premiseii claimed by him or her are worth more than 
one thousand dollars, he shall summon six qualiOed jurors of this county, 
who shall. i\\H)n oath, to be adminii»tere<l to them by such sherifl^ 
appraisM i*aid premises ; and if, in the opinion of the jury, the property 
may be divided without injury to the interest of the owner thereof^ 
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miscalculate supply, he is sure to fail. Violent price 
fluctuations make many commercial fortunes : and also 
many bankrupts. Hiffh as the merchant may hold his 
head, the caprice of his banker may level him as sud- 
denly as wind storm uproots sapling. His foundation 
is on the sand. And when he fails, questions of his 
disposal of property exclude the higher considerations 
of the involuntary circumstances that involved the 
failure : put out of sight, also, the fact that society more 
generally gains than loses by bankruptcy. To put the 
case hypometically : suppose Devonshire produced car- 

they shall set off so mucli of said premises, including the dwelling-honse, 
as in their opinion shall be worth one thousand dollara, and the residue 
of such premises may be advertised and sold by such sheriff. 

If, in the opinion of the jury, the value of the premises be more than 
one thousand dollars, and the same cannot be divided as provided tor in 
the last preceding section, they stiall make and sign an appraisal of the 
value thereof, and deliver the same to the same to the sheriff, who shall 
deliver a certified copy thereof to the execution debtor, or to some one 
of his or her family of suitable age to understand the nature of the same, 
■with a notice attached, that unless the execution debtor shall pay to 
said sheriff the amount of such appraised value exceeding the t>um of 
one thousand dollars, vnthin sixty days thereafter, that said premises 
"will be sold ; and in case such execution debtor shall pay such excess to 
the sheriff, as herein required, such premises shall not again be subject 
to appraisal in like manner, until the expiration of one year after such 
payment. 

In case the amount over and above one thousand dollars mentioned 
in the la8t preceding section shall not be paid within the sixty days, it 
shall be lawful for the sheriff to advertise and sell the said premises, and 
out of the proceeds of such sale he shall pay to said execution debtor 
the said sum of one thousand dollars, which shill be exempt for one 
year thereafter, and the balance he shall apply on such execution : jyro- 
vided, that no sale shall be made unless a greater sum than one thousand 
dollars shall be bid for such premises, in which case the sheriff may 
return the execution for want of property. 

Evei'y householder occupying lands and tenements, to which he may 
havrt but possessory title, by leave or otherwise, shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this act as fully as if such lauds and tenements were held in 
fee simple. 

The costs and expenses of appraising and selling off every homestead, 
or of appraising the same if not>old, as herein provided, shall l»e charged 
and included in the sheriff's bill of costs upon the execution or other 
process, under which the proceedings are had. 
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rots in great abundance, and that some one discovered 
a market for them in Smyrna. Further, that owing to 
ill-concerted plans the pioneer of the carrot business 
failed. What then? Would not such a bankruptcy 
have a good offset in the benefits of the discovery P 

Shopkeeping. — About this business the commercial 
traveller hangs as Canadian black bear on the backwoods 
settlements. His mission is to sell; even though he 
may know that his selling will embarass if it does not 
destroy tlie buyer. Very often, within the meaning of 
the statute, the selling of the commercial traveller in- 
volves fraud : generally, the greater the trade imposture 
the more numerous the emissaries of sale, and the more 
determined their assaults on the shopkeeper. The tea 
and wine trades are generally of transcendant fraud ; 
the former chiefly to the shopkeeper, the latter chiefly 
to the consumer — few shopkeepers being judges of tea, 
and few consumers judges of liquor. A trade of enor- 
mous puffing effort aud deceit is the one in invalids* 
and children's food ; tiiere in truth being no better pre- 
parations of Indian corn and oatmeal than the rough 
oatmeal of Aberdeenshire, and the equally rough Indian 
corn meal introduced during the Irish famine. The most 
delicate infant and invalid will best thrive on the rough 
meals of commerce, which combine the heating starch 
of the inside or kernel, with the bone and tissue plios- 
phatcs of the outside or skin. Sliopkeepmg prospers in 
proportion to the extent that it discards the commercial 
traveller: successful shopkeeping being insei)arable 
from a smiill st(^ck. As a rule, an overstocked shop 
should be avoiued by the consumer; the business not 
recognizing sound economic jirinciple. The little gains 
of shopkeeping require investment in profitable outside 
operations — in transactions that have no connexion with 
shopkeeping. 

Manufaciurtxg. — Til is is an occupation of many 
cares. Its chief embarassments are strikes, and want of 
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"balance between the prices of material and products. 
Cotton may be relatively dearer than yarns or cloths : 
and therefore machinery may be kept running at a 
grievous loss, as for many months (July, 1869) has been 
the case. Workers may demand more wages than the 
market margin will admit: and therefore the manu- 
facturer may be threatened with no return for his capital. 
In this last case, the workers are more to be commended 
than blamed. Generally their condition is unsatis- 
factory : and what better leverage for legislative change 
than through their employers? The workers in this 
country are entitled to similar beneficial legislation to 
that which has been long enjoyed by the workeirs in tt* 
United States. The exemptions from attdchnient foi? 
rent, taxes, or debt, have been named. The Americaii 
home is not broken up by tyrant law ; no person or 
class is permitted to tread into the ground another 
person or class. For all classes in the United States 
there is this one great principle, that a man must 
possess something and be somewhere : have shelter and 
comfort and necessaries for himself and family. Here 
the something and the somewhere are the workhouse 
and the grave.* 

Labouring. — This is so subject to severe depression, 
and withal is so beset with diflScultj, that it is sur- 
prising that ofi*-hand judgments should be passed on it. 
The population is said to be excessive : and, imwisely, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill — the most eminent thinker oi 
our time — has countenanced the assumption. When 
there is neither the present nor prospective probability 
of easy maintenance, he has reprobated the propagation 
of numerous children. Had he known more of America 
socially, he, instead, would have reprobated the laws 

* It in a noteworthy fact that the relative backwardness of Canada is 
largely owing to the want of similar exemptions to those in the United 
States ; Canada preperviug with jealous care all our debt-collecting and 
debt-imprisoning statutes. 
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that aflBlict society. Tliere is not an excess of popu- 
lation : there are not too many workers ; what is wrong 
is the creation of a legislative or artificial surplus. 
Cease to strip the poor of their scanty earnings, of their 
scanty savings : cease to drive them from their homes 
into the street and workhouse : stay the rapacity of the 
oppressing classes, and the subject will oe found to 
have another side. 

Thus the labouring, the manufacturing, the shop- 
keeping, the merchant, and the agricultural classes have 
these in common ; that uncertainty attends them ; and 
that their profits are small, and contingent sometimes 
on accident and sometimes on judgment ; that, in a 
word, bread is earned in the sweat of the brow. 

Emphatically they are the struggling classes. 

Furtlier digression is desirable to show the confusion 
of thought that prevails on the subject of bankruptcy. 

On the threshold of the question of bankruptcy lies 
the difficulty that the various classes of commercial men 
are wedded to special views that do not harmonise. 
The banker and the retailer are not at one, and equally 
the merchant and the wholesale dealer are wide apart. 
As for the broker, he is a contradiction — at once a re- 
former and a proscriber. Unequalled in quickness and 
punctuality, these qualities, in time, become the consti- 
tuents of his business character. Rubbing shoulders in 
the " House " with men whose average bank balances 
were, as in his own case, the "open sesame" of their 
admission, and out of doors moving almost exclusively 
in a coterie of his own class, why should he be uncertain 
or unfair ? An order is received for fifty or a hundred 
thousand, and in five minutes it is filled. On settling- 
day ho is present, ready to cany over or to pay. With 
him, in business, word is bond, and bond waste paper. 
Well, what are his views of bankruptcy ? They are a 
meie reflex of his daily life. A single sentence might 
serve for their expression. He scorns a lame duck. 
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The person -who lets him in is no man — an imposter, 
who ^ould be whipped to Tjbum and back. In that 
bitterness lurks the proscriptive weakness of the broker. 
Avoid, pass without recogniticn, point at, keep down 
' the fallen man. However, in the main his reibrmins^ 
tendency redeems him firom reproach. His general 
opinion of business is the broad one, that whatever a 
man sees his way to do, so much in all conscience he 
may do. He places transactions on the broad ground 
of judgment, and unfeignedly worsliips the wisdom of 
success. To his clear-headed manhood, trading without 
means, trading beyond means, and buying without rea- 
sonable prospect of being able to pay, are a reproduction 
of long-exploded nonsense. No person desiring the 
respect of a broker should indulge in such platitudes. 
Pioceedings in bankruptcy are seldom, if ever, read by 
broker ; if they were, the universal verdict would bo 
that while the lame duck should be whipped to Tyburn 
and back, the commissioners and others in bankruptcy 
should be at the cart-tail to inflict the whipping. 

The banker, as befits his trust, is as decided in money 
matters as a Scotch Presbyterian in Sabbath-day 
observance. The account is overdrawn, and a deposit 
should be made. The bill is due, and, unless met, pro- 
ceedings will be taken. Quite so ; it is the antagonisms 
of interests which are the conditions of the world's pro- 
gress, not the harmonies, as a Whateley professor once 
tried to show. He is a man of iron. " Here," he 
reasons, " are an acceptor and indorser, and on their 
individual and joint faith I gave the money. The fall 
in securities is to me nothing ; as little the stagnation, 
the weather, and the disappointment in the crop. These 
are their look-out ; mine, the return of the money con- 
fided to them by me, and previously intrusted to me by 
others. Mr. Attorney perform your duty.** Eight or 
wrong this may be, but the point now before us is of 
another kind. While the broker's interests do not urge 
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him further than closing accounts with the lame duck, 
those of the banker, hjperbolically, lead him to the 

block. 

The cases of the merchant, the wholesale dealer, and 
the retailer, will serve to show what more may be said. 
The merchant proper, he who exports and imports, is to 
commerce what the Bank of England is to Banks. He 
is its aristocrat. Ask such an one of the relations that 
should subsist between debtor and creditor, and he will 
answer that bankruptcy is a scandal, that men incurring 
obligations should be obliged to meet them. He pays 
everybody, never wronged a man a farthing, and is it 
reasonable or just that he should De unpaid P- In his 
opinion Piirliament errs in leniency. He would punish 
for false pretence in every shade and form, punish for 
incomplete disclosures of transactions, punish for pre- 
ference, for being out of the way, and for buying 
anything on credit within a certain time before the 
bankruptcy. 

Tlio wholesale dealer is a man of other thoughts. He 
drums with circumstance the retailers, who in turn dnmi 
the householders. His travellers are in the three king- 
doms, on the continent, in the United States. For 
every sovereign that the meichant turns over the whole- 
sale dealer tuins over twenty, perhaps a hundred. He 
it is that in a great measure gives character to the 
country; that finds a market for what the merchant 
brings, and, in addition, for what the producer makes at 
home. The one view that he takes of business is that 
cf the broker ; buy more, sell more. He fills shops, 
crams warehouses, and when a hitch occurs with a 
debtor he assents to anything". He is the man whose 
voice is raised against courts, and who is in favour of 
creditors agreeing amoug themselves. His associations, 
unlike those of tlie merchant or the banker, are of busi- 
ness being a game of hazard, in which the cleverest and 
the best, as well as the stupidest and the worst, may 
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lose the stakes. Often he feels the responsibiL'ty and 
insecurity of his own position, and when a fellow man 
falls he is inclined to pity him. Even when he is con- 
scious of foul play by a debtor, he, as a rule, contents 
himself with the avoidance, the passing without recog- 
nition, the pointing at, and the keeping down whim 
are characteristic of the broker. Perhaps he would be 
better pleased with no bankrupt law, than with the 
cumbrous, dilatory, vindictive clauses accounted such. 

Finally, the retailer claims attention ; and what 
opinions find expressed or implied favour among his 
class ? They are well known ; to be learned by anyone 
■who will trouble himself to chat five minutes at a shop 
counter. His, the retailer's, experience of the relations 
between debtor and creditor is deserving of special study. 
Each morning, particularly in London, his shopmen 
drum the neighbouring streets and squares, leaving 
cards, circulars, and personal solicitations with the new 
people, and booking the orders of the old. What a 
practice in an economic and moral sense I The house- 
wife yields, with some reluctance, to the temptation ; 
but justifies the act to herself and husband by pleading 
the inconvenience of frequent sending out for little 
things. She, however, is to mount guard on the sup- 
plies ; not to suff^er to die out the time-honoured practice 
of buying for cash. But when were resolutions of that 
sort kept P In time the cook or housemaid, without 
reference to her mistress, informs the drummer of hor 
wants ; the householder speedily getting into dobt fur 
five-and-twenty or fifty pounds, which a polite lotttu* 8ug« 
gests would be acceptably settled by a proiuissory iu>tci 
at three months. The bill is given, and tlio buyor and 
seller continue to be on good terms, which not uufro^ 
quently means, the former getting deeper into Uio dobt 
of the latter, but now and then paying to account a five 
or ten pound note. Now, if this is a fair representation 
of what happens daily, what may be presumed to be the 
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feelings of the retailer P Not, certainly, reverence for 
the law or its framers. He has first been privileged to 
entrap his victims, and next, when they are committed' 
to him, their persons, property, and happiness are aa 
absolutely at his disposal as were the bodies and the 
substance of the West Indian negroes to the sugar 
planters. 

It is when we reflect on this conflict of opinion, thid 
difference among those for whom ostensibly a bankrupt 
law is framed — the brokers, the bankers, the merchants, 
the wholesale dealers, the retailers — that the difficulty, 
the supreme difficulty of dealing by statute with the rela- 
tions of debtor and creditor presents itself in anything 
like becoming force. 

In the absence of fraud, there should be no law of 
debt and credit. 



CHAP. 



¥ 



OMBNfl 



Tt is a reproach to England that nowh<)re else are 
women beaten. Englishmen alone are pugilistic, and 
the vice frequently extends to the deliyeiy of unmanly 
blows. 

Probably it is no exaggeration to affirm that every 
Saturday night one thousand women are beaten in 
Ijondon — many openly in the street, the police not in- 
terfering ; more in the courts and alleys that connect 
with the great thoroughfares — ^the bystanders enjoying 
the sight; the most in the dens that London, rich 
XiOndon, provides for its poor — ^the passers by used to 
cry and groan, and indifferent to them. 

The inevitable consequence is the sense of degradation 
that begets filth, neglect of children, drunkc^nness. 
Dnirv Lane, Seven Dials, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Whitechapel, Mile End, smarting under this feeling, 
present a spectacle that has no parallel— day groups of 
half-zr^runken or perfectly drunken women with dhildien, 
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making their way to the pubKo houses, or to their 
haunts, brawling as they go — anight groups even more 
noisy and abandoned. 

To Scotland it is a reproach that the women of its 
numerous fishing population are beasts of burden. 

Often, for miles, indeed whenever there are fishes to 
be carried, they bear the whole catch to market — 
their husbands meanwhile idling at the village publicv 
house. 

They gather bait and bait the lines, their husbands 
idling as before. 

They drag the boats from the beach to the suri^ 
wading to the waist in all weathers and at all seasons^ 
their husbands dry and comfortable on board. 

They drag the boats from the surf to the beach, 
wading as before, their husbands not helping. 

In the Eiver Plate countries there is this practical 
correction to the degradation of the Scotch fisherwomen 
and the chastisement of the English women that the 
women there will not marry. There a woiiian will 
cohabit with a peon, have children by him, but inany 
— never. 

A peon obtains an instantaneous judicial separatioa 
by raising his hand, or by requiring the woman of his 
choice to work while he plays. 

Children restrain neither, as these deserted for new 
nnmatrimonial ties, are cared for somehow — some deso- 
late herdsman, of large heart, sheltering them in his 
rancho until at five to seven years of age they can 
climb the fore-leg of a horse, when boys and girls are 
good for twenty leagues riding daily, and. to drive 
sheep. 

In France, and on the continent of Europe generally, 
the exactions of the conscription, which restrain mar- 
riage, make women the prey of bachelors whose virtue 
is of the easy sort begotten of garrisons ; make so light 
of women and marriage that it is the custom for parents 
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and guardians to arrange and consnntl3&ate marriage 
withoiit the previous sanction of those oon'cfemed.. 

In the United States alone women are the- eq'^fttls of 
men. 

Th^e alone they may proudly toss their heads. 

There a faithless swain, who could not be im'pnsoned 
for/^ebt,* may be kept in prison until he elects to 
marry the woman with whose aflfections he has tiifled. 

Electing in prison to be married the woman and a 
magistrate are sent for, and the ceremony over the 
loving pair go forth to their honeymoon, which pro- 
bably would not be marred by one angry word. 

In the United States the scamp, meditating shame to 
wife, sister,' or daughter, has not before him the simple 
terrors of a co-respondent.- 

He knows he has before him the peril to be shot.f 

Everywhere in the United States the husband, the 
brother, or the n6xt relation — if the honour of the 
woman is of suflScient consequence to him — charges a 
revolver and shoots down the man ; public opinion so 
far sanctioning the practice that a year's imprisonment 
or less is the price of the blood of the bertrayer. 

An injured woman may herself- use a revolver: a 
slighted one a cow-hide. 

* In England a man may be imprisoned for debt, but not for reduction 
— ^women legally being of less consequence than a bunch of greens, that 
before now has remitted a man to prison. 

f The following paragraph appeared in the Times of April 29, 
1869 :— 

Fatal Amour. — On the evening of Saturday^ the 10th April, about a 
Bcore of persons were seated in the porch of the villaj^e hotel, at 
Jarrett's ViUe, Hartford County, when a young lady, Misa Cairnes, 
suddenly came upon the party and' fired three shots at one of them, 
Nicholas McComas. He fell dead on the spot. Miss Cairns had pre- 
viously brought a suit against him for breach of promise of marriage, 
having much more claim on him than the mere promise. 

She lias since been discharged. 

Canadian juries also uniformly refuse to convict where a seducer has 
been killed, although women in Canada have no better legal recognition 
than in Eugiaud. 
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The general spirit of American law, in reference to 
women, is well expressed in the statute law of Masssp 

chusetts.* 



* Eights of Married Women. — ^The property, both real and 
vliich any woman who may hereafter be married m this oommon- 
wealth may own at the time of her marriage, and the I'enta^ kaaei^ 
prcfits, and pr oceeds thereof, and any real or personal property which 
shall come to htr by descent, devise, or bequest^ <Nr thr gift of any 
person except her husband shall remain her sole and separate property, 
notwithstanding her marriage, and not be subject to the dit^toaal of her 
husband, or liable for his debts. 

The husband of any woman hereafter married in this commonwealth 
shall not be liable to be sued for any cause of action which originated 
against her betore marrLtge ; but she shall be liable to be sued for the 
same »s if she were bole, and her property shall be liable to be attadied 
and taken on execution in the same manner. 

Any woman hereafter married may, while married, bargain, sell, and 
convey, her real and personal property, and enter into any contract in 
reference to the same, in the same manner as if she were sole ; but no 
conveyance of any real property (except a lease for a term not exceeding 
one year), and no conveyance of any shares in any corporatiun, shall be 
valid without the assent in writing of the husband, except with the 
consent of one of the judges of the supreme judicial courts or of the 
court of common pleas, or the judge of probate, to be granted, on her 
petition, in any county, on account of the sickness, insaniiy, or absence 
from the comnionwea th, of her husband, or other good cause ; and her 
husband, if within the commonwealth, shall have such notice of the 
petition as the judge or court may order. This petition may be pre- 
sented to, or gran led by, any such judge in vacation, as well as in term 
time. 

Any woman hereafter to be married may, while married, sue and be 
sued in all matters having relation to her property in the same manner 
as if she were sole. 

Any woman hereafter married may, while married, make a will ; but 
such will shall not deprive her husband of his riglits as tenant by the 
courtesy, and she shall not bequeath away from him more than one 
half of her personal property without his consent in writing ; and any 
woman now married may make a will of her real estate, which, 
however, shall not deprive her husband of his rights as tenant by the 
courtesy. 

The real estate and shares in any corporation standing in the name of 
any married woman, which were her property at the time of her mar- 
riage, or wLich have since become, or may hereafter become, her pro- 
perty, by virtue of any devise, or bequest, or gift from any person 
except her hu.-band, sha^l not be liable to be taken on any execution 
against Lim for any debt hereafter to be contracted, or any cause of 
action hereatter arising. 
Any married woman may carry on any trade or business, and perform 
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The state of oar own law may frequently be gathered 
from the police reports.* 

any labour or serrices, on her own sole and separate acootmt ; and tbe 
earnings of any married woman, from her trade, business, laboui^ 
services, shall be her sole and separate property, and may be used tod 
invested by her in her own name ; and she may sue and be sued ss H 
sole in rc^;ard to her trade, business, wernceM, and earnings; and her 
property acquired by her trade, business, and tterwieet, and &e prooeedf 
thereof, may be taken on any execution against her. 

Any woman who shall have been married out of this state shall, if ber 
husband afterward become a resideot within this commonwealth, retain 
bD the rights as to property which »>he may have acquired by the lawv 
of any other state or country, or which she Twty have a^-quired by virtiM 
of any marriage cmtraet or settlement made out of the eoonnoDwealtli* 

Nothing in this act contained sball invalidate any mamsge s st t i t 
ment or contract now made or to lie hereafter made. 

Dower. — Every woman sliall be f^titlerl to ber ^fwer at eommoo Um 
in tbe lands of her husband, to be assigned to her after his dtceue, 
imless she is lawfully barred tliereol 

A marrit-d woman may bar her rif^ of dower in any estate eoovcjed 
by her husband, by ytmin^ with hj^ in the deed or/nveyiog the mtatf 
and releasing her claim to dower, or by nAammij; the suae by a subae' 
quent deed executed yiuVj with ber husband, 'jt with his ma^diaii ; 
also by a jconture of fmfaold e«tAt« in lands f *r the ltf4; tA tbe wile at 
least, and to take effeet :n pic*«««o</0 fjr yr*AA tmmtAuUAj tm the deatih 
of her husband ; and al)i/> 1/t a yr*/rv^/n in tbe will t4 \t0gf husband m. 
lieu of dower, at ber election wjthin six months af ttr yfAMHUt of tbe 
wilL 

* Shortly aft/n- Kr, B^Trdhtam h»d tak^ hS« *i»t on tbe UnA at tbe 
Southwark V'y'l'^'KfrxxX thii vy/nmMg;^ a rt^ rwfMieiUbtle mvid&r'^^fid 
fern lie applied v* hnn f'jr %Aine:Pi -n^uAtst tb« if^/wmt^ esrf^sxECBUabiiM. 
She a%Ml that x3ii'X%ma^J:.'t i*/r her toe h«d a larr, 6rizjk/!sm, 'mfjtijkjtm 
husband, wh^^ z^s^cAfA/tfi to yr'/rAfs ^rrCLiSi% if/r Ihtar TsaesxvguoMte, 
Sh« work«i T*rT ixrL vsA w» *ssa.'a^ V# k«7* ib* L'.nafk ^^^rsi mtk 
comfoTtk^Ae. a&d vLf- V'v^ aJ3 ir«jr» Vy ir«aa bim fryst la* -ii*! 1a.-jcul bnift 
it was all of z<r/ -^vt, H^ wv>J ifA w/rk^ mA be tSiT'ntrjauiK Iuast '^bak 
unless she pr^riC^ lii;. «i:i« Ji^jMfjf Vy ^^k, be wwjid MtL uf <s«ttj. 
thing. 

Mr. B^nriac; : 'WzoA k h j'^ w*»* «>tf Kit. tbes V-A;:^(5eiai: ; I 
protecticie f c =27 yrrg^>j. 

3It. hr^T-xjx:!, : bvr» *uu*.*. \^rjj^ Vy y^v? i:u«>x«2 «c -a* ^a:^ ii^w 
fortas*.T*jT *»--£.-. -a«, Hvw ^^w^ idpr* y^- -.<««. suoriM tru *iVw * 

bar*: 2"^ : 'j\r-yjk»0ai »:r-a. Jitj v»i iisrc «srui^»u fJaatui jwt j—rnt 
tha-t fr-cL idn. * * 

jfr. l>-^«^aj£3i^ : I laea^A, va^0ir Wf rnm mi i i Tr s « 1^ 
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There is nothing to be feared but much to be hoped 
by being just to women. 

Generally they are more acute and prudent than 
men. 

Enabling them, as in the United States, to acquire, 
possess, and devise would often make better husbands, 
never worse husbands, and prevent the dragging* down 
of wives and children to the level that business mis- 
fortune, or vice often reduces husbands. 

deserted you. Has he acted violently towards you, or threatened you 
with violence 1 

A.pplicaDt : No, sir. He only abuses me, and says hell call in a 
broker and sell all the things, if I don't give him money. Surely the 
law can prevent his selling my goods. 

Mr. Burcham : I am sorry to say that the law does not at present. 

Applicant then sorrowfully left the court. 

* In th{? United States, the wives of tradesmen, mechanics, and 
labourers are often to be found keeping millinery and other shops. 



PART II. 



THE OPPRESSING CLASSES. 



JJJttb]c([t8 :- 



I. The Capitalist. 

II. The Banker. 

III. The Bane op England. 

IV. The Private Banks. 

V. The Joint-Stock Banks. 

VI. The Scotch Banks. 

VII. The Exchanges. 

VIII. The Rate of Interest. 

IX. What Our Banking Shou 

X. The Bank Charter Acts. 



CHAP. I. 



The Capitalist.* 



fhi the ihre&hold of tliis branch of the subject there is 
13tm question — ^what is the rate of increase in real 

This question answered, there is gained a standard 
lif which to judge the ordinary profits of classes of 



The profits approximating to the standard will be 
acffange profits— just profits ; those under and above it 
win 00 far be above and below the average level — ^the 
lereL 
Tlie rate of increase in real property is supplied from 
file unimpeachable source — Schedule A of the Income- 
letarns. 



itkvii here adopted is one of function, restiicting the 
rapitalwt to wfaoerer makes an usurious use of bis means — a ufS 
tooUmiL 

Ib this wnma, the pfoeperoua workman, investinK at 10 per oeot ill 
riiah or £|jptiaii bonds, lends at usury ; as in a certain seoaeneltlMr 
wmkrj nor JSJg^ em proeper under such a rate. 
1m the fHDe Moae — differing only in degree — the Bedford Sqam 
', IcBdiDg to the unsuccessful manufacturer at 60 per Ofllife.y 



; the KieoeHful shopkeeper receives an usurioof ntum 
bonds, etc. 
should make clear theprindple of 
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Schedule A — England* 
(The gross annual value.) 

1862. £120,069,963 
1857. 103,496,253 

£16,573,710 increase in five years. 

£3,314,742— annual ratio, 3 3-10 p 

Schedule A — Scotland. 
(The gross annual value.) 

1862. £15,128,538 
1857. 12,582,749 

£2,545,789 increase in five years. 

£509,158 — annual ratio, 5-10 per 

Schedule A — Ireland, 
(The gross annual value.) 

1862. £13,400,546 
1857. 11,915,286 

£1,485,260 increase in five years. 

£297,052 — annual ratio, 2-10 per 

Schedule A — The Average, 

England £3,314,742 

Scotland 509,158 

Ireland 297,052 

£4,120,952 
£1,3%3,650 



h 1 i • -« <t 
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The annnal increase in the real property of the king- 
dom is therefore the moderate rate of 1 3-lOths per 
oent. 

At 1 per cent, per annnm, the interest of money 
rather more than equals the principal in 70 years ; the 
workman saving £30 per annum, and inyesting it at 
1 per cent., would in 70 years possess : — 

Accumulation at 1 per cent. 

Principal, 30 X 70 £2,100 

Interest, 20067633* 2,114 

Total accumulation £4,214 

Relatite Accumulation of Labour and Interest. 

(Interest, 1 per cent.) 

Labour £2,100 

Interest 2,114 

Excess by interest £14 

Prom these figures there are the <>raTe deductions : — 

First, the workman, as a workman and not as a 
capitalist — the workman incapable of saving firom the 
small earnings he receives — ^has a just, a sacred cause of 
complaint against a rate of interest as high as 1 per 
cent. 

Secondly, the proprietors of real property — as pro- 
prietors of such property, and not as capitalists — have 
an equally just, an equally sacred cause of complaint 
against a rate of interest higher than 1 3-lOths per 
cent. 

Nonsense ! the capitalist wiU say. 

Nay ; it must be re-affirmed. 

What has been found to be the condition of the so- 

* The amoont of £1 in ihoae yean — the interest added aunnally to 
the principaL 



nlled struggling classes ? What rats per cent, ifl 
enjoyed by them ? 

Averaging it, putting BucoesseB and failurea together, 
.t is understood that 3 percent, only oi those who engage 
in husinesB Buoceed in busiuesa* — it may well be doubted 
whether the average profit of the Btmggliag elaBses 

* " It i* the atnnding rcpm.^eh of our onramercial lifo thit it inTolvea 
nore inteUuatual auffcrina from vinlent fliiutuation than any purauit, 
.... Witnesa the f»ct, Btatad to be dorived Ironi acountte atatiatica, 
Umi aiaoog one huadritd merchaDta or tradera, not over three srei 
icquira indapendBQca." — NoTik Anterxcan HeiHea, Jan, 18*0, 

" Underatoud to have boen written by one who liaa been Inng and 
qtimitelj caunocted with the baakiDg iHHtitiitionB of MoBBaehusetta." — 
imasa WjJker'a " SmeiicB iif Wealth," p. 174 (1S66). 
' It has aince heen aflintied as f auuded on the cnmplete etatistlca of the 
kmerii»Q Trade Prutectiun Societiiw, that 97 iu the 100 uf tboee who 
sngago IQ husiueae beooma bankrupt. 

In Cummittea on the Baukriiptey Bill (Jnna, 1 839), it wm stated tliat 
lite annuiil baiikruptciea in England and Walea number 9000. On thia 
rtateroant an appi oiitnately n-uurate eatimab; may be inrmed of the 
per isentage uf thoaa eugi^giof; iu bueineas in tha United Kingdom that 
heeome bjuknipt. 

First, tlie nMUjber Usa to bs multiplied by the period of a generation, 
naroalj, 30 yeaie. 

Secondly, allnwanco muat bo madr? for thnsuwhooabuBinaaa lives date 
befoi-e the priiixl Gzed on, and th'ice wbiae biisineeB Uvea begin after 
the period ^led on. These two clissca equalling in number the claaa 
existing at the psriud fixed on, fifteen mom years luiiHt be taken each 
va; ; iu ^hort, the period of a generation mU9t be extended to 60 yeai*. 
What, then, ia the sum of 6000 multiplied by 00 ;— 
9000 X 00 = 510,000 

What, neit, at the eiiHmer,T,tlon of 18tU was the mimber of the ootn- 
mercial cla^e in Enghmd ajid Wales ! It was 632,710. 
632.710 
540,000 



14^ per cent. 

Approximately 85J in every 100 of those who engage in bunneas in 
the United Kiugdum become, sonner or later, banlirupt. 

Impresi'ive eommcntary on the wiedoui with which commercially we 
sre governed. 

Coucluaive condemnation of the legalised i.ipacity of the oj ' ~ 
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«xoeeds the average profit of the proprietois of real 
proDOTty. 

This being so, the straggling classes — as straggling 
classes and not capitalists-^the workman, the manu* 
fiEuHnirer, the shopkeeper, the merchant, and the 
agriculturist, have likewise a just, a sacred cause of 
complaint against a rate of interest higher than 1 3-lOths 
per cent. 

"What,'' the capitalist will cry, "fix the rate of 
interest ? '' 

That may be unnecessary. 

But were it to prove necessary, the doing so would 
be as logical as warrantable as to fix the coining of an 
ounce of gold into £3 17s. 10 Jd.* — just as proper as to 
fix the silver and the copper coinage. 

The time has arrived for speaking plainly in the 
sacred cause of the starving down-trodden nuUions of 
the United Eangdom. 

Their cause is the cause of reason and of God. 

It is a generalisation of sheer indolence to designate 
as capitafist the news-boy, in whose pocket there is an 
imspent penny. 

The capitalist, as such, is an oppressor. 

The illustrative proof may be taken from home 
property. 

I determine on buying the 90 years' leasehold house 
at present occupied by me ; and am asked, what P 

The price is £276 : to be paid in ten years, by equal 
payments of £2 6s. monthly. I have also to pay a 
ground charge of £4 annually. 

I make the purchase : get what ! for how much P 

* The Mint rule is to coin lib. troy of gold into £46 148. 6d. ; and to 
coin lib. troy of silver into £3 6s. By the Mint Indenture there may 
be error either way, less or more, to the extent of 12 grains (Is. Hid!) 
in the coinage of the lib. of gold ; and there may be error either way, 
less or more, to the extent of one pennyweight (3|d) in the coinage of 
the lib, of silver. The Jury of the tjx is for the determination ot this 
amount of this error in new coins. 
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Take the ground charge first, £4 annually for 20 ft. 
by 100 ft., to be paid to a Building Society that bought 
at £50 per acre — the profit roughly, per acre, bemg 
the difference between the buying price £60 an acre, 
and the rate of the selling price, namely, £1,500 an 
acre. 

Will any one hesitate to say that this is extortion P 
will any one iterate the platitude of the economists that 
the value of a thing is just what the thing will sell 
for? 

£4 for 90 years : the amount in 90 years of £4 paid 
annually? 

Taking money at 5 per cent, we have : — 

♦ 1594.6073743 = £6,378 8s. 6d.t 

The amount in 90 years, of £4 paid annually, is 
£6,378 8s. 6d.— a stiff valuation for 20 ft. by 100 ft. of 
what was sold to the vendors at £50 per acre. 

So far, weie Lord St. Leonards Lord Mayor, and a 
case of this kind brought before him, he would un- 
hesitatingly act in a certain manner. 

Take next the price of the house, £276 in 10 years, 
by equal payments of £2 6s. monthly. 

The house cost £l-")0 ; the profit, roughly, being the 
difference between £150 and £276 — a rough profit of 
£126. 

£2 6s. monthly, is £27 12s. annually ; and the 
amount in 10 years, of £27 12s. annually, is what P 

Taking mouoy r.t 5 per cent. § we have : — 

1112.5778929 X 27.72 = £348 12s. lOd. 

* The amount of £1 annually in those years, the interest added 
annually to the principal. 

f Taking money at 10 per cent., we hive : — 

53120.22S17G0 X 4 = £212,480 18s, 3d. 

§ Taking money at 10 p^r cent, we have : — 

15 y37424G X 27.72 = £in 15s. 8d, 

II The amount of <£l annually in those years, the interest added 
nnnnallv to the Driucioal. 
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The amount in 10 years of £27 12s. annually is 
J6348 12s. — a handsome advance on the £150 cost. 

Therefore, for 20 feet by 100 feet of land, overvalued 
at a present payment of £10, and for a house that cost 
jC150y I pay as follows : — 

Price of Souse. 

(Interest 5 per cent.) 

Use of land, 90 years £t5,378 8 6 

Use of house, 90 years 348 12 10 

£6,727 1 4 

Such is the every-day business of the Building 
Societies ; and if there is default in the payments, the 
mortgage is fore-closed : I lose aU that I have paid, 
having no equitable claim for the sum paid by me, 
although that sum should amount to £6,727 of the 
£6,727 Is. 4d. 

Of a state of things such as this what shall be said ? 

Nothing, beyond a reference to a case the same in 
kind in the United States. 

Take the general law, under which the New England 
ilutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass^ 
transacts its business. 

It is, lliat there can be no forfeiture of a policy until 

the exhaustion of the proportion of the promts of the 

basinet to which the policy-holder is entitled. By the 

bable of the office, that is in the hands of the public, & 

man who has made two payments of premium has 1 

^ear ana 228 days' grace allowed him for the third 

payment ; and a man who has made ten payments, has 

J years and 272 d^ grace allowed lum «ot tiie 

deventh payment. The office is the stamujiest in tiie 

[Jnited States : as sound as the best of ma own life 

iffices. 
y^ second iUostration. 

The 0tre€^ whexe I reside has a 
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man who used to live at the oomer built the "wliole 
street, and ostensibly was its owner ; the m&n diieofly 
opposite built the whole neighbouring square, and 
ostensibly was its owuer ; the man in me house neai 
above is about to begin the erection of five hundred 
bouses, ostensibly his own. 

The man at the comer absconded last year, leaving 
his wife and eight helpless children diargeable to the 
parisli. 

The man opposite is at present in the Bankrupt Court 
— pftSlSiiiig the court 

Tlic fate of the man in the house next above is morally 
inovituble ; he will abscond or break. 

The house in which I live cost £150 ; how does the 
builder and ostensible owner stand in relation to it f 
The figures are instructive : — 

BuUder^B Cost. 

Cost of house £150 

Annual cost : — 

Interest, 12 per cent £18 

Ground charge 4 O 

Bopairs, with insurance. • 2 10 

Annual cost £24 10 

By hiring 20 « 

Annualloss £4 10 

Here, on hire, the builder and ostensible owner loseB 
£4 IDs. a house. But, as a rule, he does not erect fixr 
occupation. Therefore no one should hire a house from 
a builder and ostensible owner, as, borrowing at a high 
rate of interest from a Building Society — usually at 12 
per cent., frequently at 20 per cent. — an average hiring 
involves him in annual loss. He is, besides, the most 
merciless of house owners, excusing his rapacity hy the 
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faets that he must pay others, and that the houses are a 
loss to him. 

When the bmlder and ostensible owner sells the 
house to me he makes his profit The aooount then 
stands : — 

Builder^s Sale. 

Cost of house £150 

Selling price 276 

Pn^t on the transaction • . • • £126 
; or 84 per cent. 

This bait of 84 per cent— it is oftener 100 to 150 per 
cent. — is the temptation of the builder and ostensible 
owner. 

Generally, a builder, not finding buyers for a house 
or two, remains a small builder. 

Generally a builder, &om time to time selling a house 
or two, builds a neighbourhood. 

Neither becomes enriched ; the end, sooner or later 
being default in his payments to the Building Societies, 
the foreclosure of the mortgages, his expulsion fix)m the 
property, his disappearance, his ruin. 

The Building Societies, however, become enriched ; 
they get their broad acres covered with streets of houses, 
that by working night and day, and contracting debts 
with timber merchants, with glaziers, with ii^onmongers, 
and the like, the builder has erected for them. 

Anything more immoral is inconceivable. 

The Building Societies play the builders like nine- 
pins ; in the long nin, through the builders, they also 
rob tile builders' creditors. 

A third illustration, this time from the side of the 
ionse-owner's, as distinguished from the builder^s, 
tenant 

I hire the house in which I reside. The house oost 
JB150 ; there is an annual groimd charge of £4^ and I 
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pay £20 annually. In addition, I pay £10 annually 
for taxes, and £8 annually for railway tiokets. So, 
while the nominal hiring is £20, the actual hiring ifl^ 
how much ? 

The Actual Miring. 

Nominal hiring £20 

Taxes 10 

Eailway Tickets , 8 

£38 

This, rating the house as 5th to 6th class leasehold, or 
rating it at 10 yeara' purchase at 10 per cent., gives a 
leasehold value of what ? 

The Leasehold Value. 



10 


yeaxs 


at 10 


per cent. 
£234 


= 6.145* 
38 




49160 
18435 




234.510 




10s. 3d. 



This £234 10s. 3d., deducted from the £276, selling 
price of the liouso, shows, first, the amount of the over- 
charge ; and, socoudly, that suburban London property 
is valued on the absurd and unjust hypothesis that the 
taxes and tho railway tiokets are paid by the house 
owners — and, being so, are to be computed in the lease- 

* These figures mean that 6^^^ (6.145) is the equivalent of 10 years at 
10 per cent. ; the (5 ^^^ multiplied by the number of pounds annually 
gives the leasehold value. 
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hold values. The leasehold value on the nominal hiring 
would be : — 

The Proper Leasehold Value. 

10 years at 10 per cent. = 6.145 

20 



122.900 

£122 18s. 

Obviously the diflTerence between the £234 10s. 3d, 
and the £122 18s. is imposture. 

But, practically, the hiring paid by a tenant takes no 
cognizance of leasehold, copyhold, or freehold ; it is a 
sum in perpetuity. What, then, is the perpetuity value 
of £38 annually, the actual rent of the house in which 
I reside ; taking money at 3* per cent P 

Perpetuity Value, 
38 X 100 = 3800 



3 £1266 13s. 4d. 

In paying £38 annually my house, therefore, should 
be worth £1266 13s. 4d. It should be a mansion in 
Eaton Square; not a builder's trap in the suburbs, 
without finish or convenience. 

My house should be worth nearly £1000 more than 
it is. 

* Taking money at 10 per cent., the peipetuity value is : — 
88 X 100 = 3800 

10 £380 the perpetuity value. 

Landed property is usually sold to yield 3 per cent., which obviously 
is a large money price ; so much is paid that only 3 per cent is returned ; 
were Ief*8 paid, 10 per cent might be returned. In the example in the 
text, £380 returns 10 per cent. ; whereas JS1266 13s. 4d. returns only 
8 per cent. 
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But there is still more to be said. 

The selling price of the house is £276 ; what is ite 
value from the real owner's, as distinguished firom. the 
builder's, side, taking money at 3 per cent. P 

Real House-owner^ B Value. 

Cost of house £150 

Annual cost : — 

Interest, 3 per cent £4 10 

Ground charge 4 

Repairs, with insurance 2 10 

Annual cost 11 

Byrent 20 

Annual value £9 

The annual value is £9 ; what are the leasehold and 

perpetuity values ? 

The Leasehold Value. 

10 years at 10 per cent. = 6.145 

9 

55.305 

The leasehold value .... £55 6s. Id. 

The Perpetuity Value* 
9 X 100 = 900 

3 £300 the perpetuity value. 

* Taking money at 10 per cent., the perpetuity value would be : — 
9 X 100 = 900 

10 £90 the perpetuity value. 

See previous explanation of the relatively higher price involved in a 
3 per cent, return. 
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In short, from my own side, the side of what I pay, 
what I pay should give me for occupation a house to 
live in worth £1266 13s. 4d. ; but from the real house- 
owner's side, the side of the net sum received by him, I 
am entitled to the occupation of a house worth only 
J655 6s. Id. 

It is desirable to say this much, first, to show that for 
all sorts of house property, and for all relations of house 
property, there are certain generally recognised rules of 
valuation ; and, secondly, to show that the overcharge 
of tenants is a systematic practice — ^that, however igno* 
rant the tenant may be, the house-owner knows what 
he is about. 

Were money 1 per cent., a house costing £100 — ^in: 
every respect suitable for a working man — would let for 
£1 annually ; while with money at the builders' rates> 
of 12 to 20 per cent., there is an attempt— ^a persistent 
attempt — on the builder's part to get £12 to £20 annually 
for the same house — in fact, for every £100 of value. 

With £1 annually to pay for house-room — aye, for a 
house of four rooms — ^there would be some hope for the* 
poor of the United Kingdom. 
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A GENERAL, but mistaken opinion of banking is, that 
it is a contrivance to benefit,t if not to enrich, all 
classes. 

Wliereas, its primary object is to provide suitable 
employment for a number of well-recommended, well- 
behaved gentlemen : J and its secondary object, to 
make the best possible returns to the proprietors. 

Like other callings, banking is sordid, mercenary. 

The ideas of self-sacrifice for the public good, and of 
moderation when there is the opportunity for exorbi- 
tance, are irreconcileable with the feelings that enter 
into the pursuit of wealth, and with the every-day 
experience of banking practice. 

I receive a cash bequest of £500 — five notes of £100 
each, bearing the marks and numbers J00,074, 
?00,075, ?00,076, ^00,077, ?00,078. 

These notes I pay into my account at Prescott, 
Grote, and Co.'s ; 1 pay them in one Monday morning, 

* In the cla3sific;^tion that has been adopted, the hauker is one of the 
■class — capitaUst. 

+ To a neighhourhood tic hnn fit of a banh is the same in kind as the 
hmefit of (I y racers or a! her shop. Convenience, not benefit, is the 
proper term. And as any convenience may be too dearly purchased, 
the convenience of banking may be too dearly purchased, 

+ This notably was the case in the organization of the numerous 
banks established under the Limited Liability Act. 
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at 10 o'clock, and some time afterwards certain circum- 
stances arise that give me a fiill disclosure of the week's 
history of them. 

An hour after their deposit hy me — ^their loan, with- 
out interest by me, to Prescott, Qxote, and Co. — ^they 
were lent to one Smith, a customer. 

Prescott, Grote, and Co. discounted a bill for Smith, 
lending him the £500 for three months, at the Bank of 
England minimum rate of 10 per cent. 

tiust an hour later, Billings, the Stock Exchange 
jobber, presented the same notes at the counter of 
iPrescott, Grote and Co., to be passed to his account. 

Such was the first day's use. 

On Tuesday morning, Prescott, Grote, and Co.', lent 
the same notes to Hills, the Throgmorton Street bill 
broker — ^lent the notes at call, charging half the 
Tninimum rate of the Bank of England, namely, 5 per 
cent. 

And the same day, as the clock struck four, one of 
the collectors of the Battersea Gas Company paid in 
the notes, with others, to the Company's account. 

In short, during the week, the same notes were lent 
four times, for periods of three months, at the minimum. 
rate of the Bank of England, and twice at call — ^the 
ealls extending to six weeks each, at half the minimnni 
rate of the Bank of England. 

The week's earnings of Prescott, Grote, and Co., 
from my £500 alone, were what? 

Wed^% Earnings of £500. 
(10 per cent.) 
12 months' disoount, at 10 per cent. . . £50 
3 months' interest,* at 5 per cent. . . 6 5 



£56 5 

* To this extent, eKiO^itaon maj be taken to this iteoL, that uLeiea 
the diecoaDt of HUs if ».pre$att jiajmeDt to the banker : the kodms br 
him ""at call*' ia a protpectire pajment to him when tba BMBcyii 
Tetumed Time^ howerer, makes the nrnrMiij eoireetaga. ^""^ 

i2 
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Presuming that the £500 remains a year with 
oott, Grote, and Co., that every week of the year it is 
similarly turned over, and that the average rm'TiiTni iTq 
rate of the Bank of England is 8 per cent., what are 
the gains from the £500 that yields me — ^nothing. 

Tear* 8 Earnings of £500. 

(8 per cent.) 

1 week, of 12 months' discount, at 8 per cent JB40 

1 week, of 3 months' interest, at 4 per cent 4 

£44 

52 weeks X £44 = £2,288. 

"Were the minimum rate of the Bank of England 2 
per cent, instead of 8 per cent., the weeks' and years* 
earnings would be : — 

Week'' 8 Earnings of £500. 

(2 per cent.) 

12 months' discount, at 2 per cent £10 

3 months' interest, at 1 per cent 1 5 



£11 6 

Yearns Earnings of £500. 

(2 per cent.) 

1 week, of 12 months' discount, at 2 per cent. £10 
1 week, of 3 months' interest, at 1 per cent. 15 

£11 5 

52 weeks X £11 5s. = £585.* 

* The use of £500 by myself — even in Bedford Square bill discount- 
ing at 60 per cent. — would not prove by a ^reab deal so productive : 
the explanation being in the inscribed credi's; the writt-n credits of 
the banking system, which, without being money, serve the purpose 
of money, and carry with them the interest and discount spoils of 



monev. 
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Suoli is banking, when divested of the sentiment 
which indolence and ignorance have interposed in the 
way of investigation. 

At 2 p**r cent. £500, well employed, will in a year 
produce to the banker £585 — £85 more than what 
popularly is known as cent, per cent. 

At 8 per cent. £500, well employed, will in a year 
produce to the banker £2,288 — £1,788 more that cent, 
per cent. 

Does the banker prefer a return of £585 to a return 
of £2,288 ? 

Are not therefore the interests of the banker in 
extraordinary antagonism to the general interests P 

Is it, as it should be, that by me employment of my 
means — ^which to me yield nothing — ^the banker should 
enjoy such usurious gains ? 

Is it as it should be that the banker might morally 
be impeached, first, for conspiring to give confidence in 
a system so advantageous to himself and so destructive 
to others, as that under the Bank Charter Act ; and 
secondly, for conspiring to increase the Tm'm'Tnnm rate 
of the Bank of England ? 

It will be answered that, exceptionally, a £500 might 
be employed as in the text : but that all the £500's in 
a banker's hands are not employed so well ; and that a 
banker, like other people, may make bad debts. 

Put in plainer English, the banker may not be so 
wide awake as he might be ; may not lend so much as 
he might do. 

He may not make i^se of all his money, because what 
he does make use of pays him handsomely. 

This is what he has to say for himself comes to. 

But the aggravation in chief of the usury of his busi- 
ness is — that he does not lend his own; and that ho 
takes advantage of every turn in the market to maike 
harder terms. 

For one of the vices of our banking system is that the 
banker, of his own, has insufficient wgVteJL^ ^fk^a^^^a^o^ss^ 
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larly the great joint-stock banks never have a ahilTrng 
of their own to lend. 

One of the great London joint-stock banks is to estar 
blish a branch somewhere, say in Tottenham Court Hoad. 

How does it proceed ? 

Passing by the many previous deKberations, tte 
interviews with customer tradesmen firom Tottenham 
Court Road, the negociations for the leasehold, copy- 
hold, or freehold premises, the estimates for the alt^ne^ 
tions, and so on, let us come right down to the calling 
of a four-wheeler from the Lothbury cab-stand. 

The cab draws up. 

Two porters in livery emerge from the bank doorway^ 
each bearing two bags of jingling coin. 

In all, three of the bags contain 2000 sovereigns. 

The fourth bag contains £100 in miscellaneous silver; 
there being not less than £10 in sixpences, £10 in four- 
penny pieces, and £10 in threepenny pieces. 

The four bags placed on the floor of the cab, the two 
porters in livery re-enter the bank to re-appear in an 
instant with two medium- sized French portmanteaus, 
which also are placed in the cab. 

One of the portmanteaus is stufled with pass-books, 
letter, note, and memorandum forms ; note and letter 
paper, envelopes, etc. 

Tlie other portmanteau contains the following sum in 
Bank of England notes : — 

£5 notes £5000 

10 notes 1500 

20 notes 1000 

100 notes 400 

"£7900 

Gold £2000 

Silver 100 

2100 

£T(V)00 
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The clerk in charge — in truth, the manager of the 
bank — jumps in, the four-wheeler rattles off, and when 
the fare is set down at the branch, there are angry 
words on the point whether eighteen-pence or twa 
shillings is the right sum. 

It being a banking maxim to be careful, eighteen- 
pence is paid, and the cabman departs cursing. 

A week afterwards the case of disrespectful language 
is heard at Marlborough Street, when the cabman is 
fined 10s. and costs. 

With the loss of the day of hearing, the fine amounts 
to 30s. 

Before opening the door of the branch, this question 
may be asked : Why open with £10,000, and not with 
£20,000 or £30,000 ?— why not with £5000 or £1000 * 

The answer is, that the trade of banking is, in this, 
identical with baking ; the baker knows to a sack of 
flour what the daily demand for bread will be, and the 
banker to £1000 what the daily demand for money. 

In the former case the proper quantity may be ten 
sacks of household flour; in the latter case, £10,000. 

Therefore, presumably, £10,000 is the proper sum to 

* As long as money — it is immaterial of what it may be made — is 
exclusively charged with certain legal functions, it will be necessary for 
all classes to be provided with it, t<3 pay cab and railway fares, city 
luncheons, tradesmen's bills, office and house hiring, etc. — to pay every- 
thing. 

The function, as distinguished from the function of the labour of 
production, gives the value to the coin and notes — at home, in France, 
elsewhere. lu France, as in Kio Janeiro, English gold is not more sale- 
able than Bank of England notes. In New York, French gold is not 
more saleabl-i than Bank of France notes. 

Assuming that on the average each person has 10s. in his and her 
pocket ; then the permanent circulation of the kingdom is £15,000,000, 
the population being 30,000,000. 

Assuming that each has £1, then the permanent circulation is 
£30,000,000 ; and so on. 

The bank notes of a country are supplementary to the coin of a 
country; and as the whole note circulation of the United Kingdom, 
including Ireland, is generally under £40,000,000, the note proportion 
of each bank, and particularly of each branch bank, is necessuily smaU. 
The number of the banks and branch banks oi th<aUi:d!tj^^iiXSi'^<::n&.>ak 
given further on. 
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hold, first, against the transferred deposits; and secondlji 
against the prospeotive new business. 

Open wide the door now; and, further, twelye 
months after, to glance at the balance-sheet, how does 
the business stand : — 

Transferred deposits, average .... £125,000 
New deposits, average 885,000 

£1,000,000 

Gross profit £20,000 

Expenses £10,000 

Bad debts 5,000 

15,000 



Net profit £5,000 

As far as figures show, the result is satisfactory. 

£10,000 in notes and coin grossing in profit £20,000, 
and netting in profit £5,000. 

The gross profit, 200 per cent. ; the net profit, 50* 
per cent. 

The gross profit, the tax on the public; the net profit, 
the portion of the proprietors. 

A sum equal to the working capital spent as expenses; 
a sum equal to half the working capital lost in bad 
debts. 

Further, Tottenham Court Eoad may be regarded as 
a high-class centre of enterprise and wealth ; within its 

* This is in excess of the maximum profit of the London and West- 
minster Bank ; but the business of some branches occasionally yield a 
higher rate of profit than 50 per cent. — as well they may. 

That 50 per cent, is not the minimum annual di\'idend of all banks is 
a reproach to them. They all might easily divide it. But 'verve is 
wanting. Here and there a customer is backed up adventurously ; but 
the mass of customers get nothing done for them — their bills are not 
taken. So much only the banker does, so much more he intrusts to the 
bill-brokers, so much more remains undone. 

Perhaps, however, the want of spirit admits of this explanation — that 
the public would be frightened were 50 per cent, dividend to be paid 
annually. 
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radius £1,000,000 deposited in one bank! its trade 
sufficient to yield a leyenoe of £20,000 aryear to iti 
youngest bank ! 

Who would have thought it ? 

Why, no one. 

Even now the statement needs explanation. 

Tottenham Court Boad cannot afford an annual con- 
tribution of £20,000 to its youngest bank, nor to any, 
nor to all its banks. 

In the sense that the public understand depooii^ 
Tottenham Court Boad cannot hare £1,000,000 in all 
its banks. 

However, the auditors say it has. 

The directors and the chairman say it has. 

Bowing meekly to this authority, we may neverflie- 
less step behind tiie scenes. 

The business of the day opens languidly and doses 
feverishly. 

The fiiictenstoiner, a lad, presents a cheque, and walks 
sway with five sovereigns. 

After some minutes another cheque is presented and 
paid — ^paid by request with two £5 noCesw 

After a more lengthened interval, a middle-aged 
woman desires — subject Xo seven days' notiee— to lodm 
£50 on a deposit-ieoei^^ She pays the some m 
notes. 

A number of wofii J^J transaetioDS engage flie 
tellers until half-past 12 o'dock, when half a dazem, 
pass bo^L bearing lads elbow one anr4her to fte 
counter. 

These half dozen lads pfodnee £250 in ^dd, £SO0 
in notes, £1,000 in crosKd chieqaes, £St/i^J m KDs off 
£zdiang«^-in all £1,250. 

Sundry trjareaaxifAa take place aaoag flie 
ibe manager is eoranlted mote tiian 
there is a somewhal; tediMis leCenaee to 
tables. 

Aikiisdiflie£l^50Mciri«d io As 
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half dozen pass books of the lads, who quietly depart. 

More lads enter ; men and women enter ; sovereigns 
rattle in scoops and scales ; the numbers of notes aro 
taken nervo ely. 

Towards 3 o'clock the average waiting time, to pay 
in or to withdraw money, is fifteen minutes. 

Towards 4 o'clock the average waiting time is in- 
creased to twenty minutes; and, as the Tottenham. 
Court Eioad Clock strikes four, a liveried porter in the 
door- way announces to further comers that the bank is 
closed. 

This is the routine of a day, week, month, year. 

There are deposits and withdrawals that balance 
each other. 

There are discounts and payments of bills that 
balance each other. 

A sum in hand — that is in the teller's hands and the 
strong room — averaging £5,000 in notes and £3,000 in 
coin — ^transacts the whole business. 

As a precaution, the bank holds £2,000 more in one 
of Chatwood's boxes. 

Fifty per cent of the Tottenham Court Road bank- 
business — as with local banking business generally — is 
between the customers of the bank; forty per cent, 
more becomes local through the daily clearings with 
other banks : 10 per cent, only is erratic. 

The principal medium of deposit is the Bill of Ex- 
change, the proceeds being written to the credit of the 
discounter as deposit.* 

The next important medium of deposit is the cheque, 
the amount generally being written as deposit to the 

* On this subject, Mr. Slater, of Morrison, Dillon, and Co., gave the 
following evidence before the 1 858 Select Committee : — " We received, 
in the course of the year 1856, cert.ain moneys, reduced to the total of 
JB 1,000,000 in the following proportions : — In banker's drafts and. mer- 
cantile bills of exchange, payable after date, £533,596 ; in cheques on 
bankers, payable on demand, £357,715; in country bank notes £9,627 : 
these three sums together £900,938. We received in Rank of England 
notes, for the same period, i^68,554 *, in gold £28^098 ; in silver and 
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eredit of the bearer and as withdrawal to the debit of 
drawer. 

The least important medium of deposit is notes and 
ooin. 

The principal medium of withdrawal is the pre- 
sentation of bills payable, the bOls being chai'ged to 
the aooounts of the customers. 

The next important medium of withdrawal is the 
cheque, the sums generally* being charged to one 
account and credited to another. 

The least important medium of withdrawal is notes 
and coin. 

The same notes and coin, the same cheques, and the 
same bills of exchange, are therefore double-headed 
shots, striking simultaneous debtor and creditor blows 
in the bank ledger. 

One set of bills of exchange gives place to another 
set of bills of exchange. 

One set of cheques gives place to another set of 
cheques. 

Save the erratic 10 per cent, portion, that comes and 
goes irregularly, the notes and coin of the banker 
remain with him — ^without increase or diminution. 

So, after all, the functions of the banker are ana- 
logous to those of a registrar of births and deaths : the 

copper £1,486; in postroffice orders £933- total, £1,000,000. We 
paid, by hills of exchange payable after date, £302,674 ; by cheques 
upon a London banker £663,672 ; in bank notes £22,743 ; in gold 
£9,427 ; by sUver and copper £1,484— total £1,000,000." 

Since 1 856, the number of branch banks has increased, thereby still 
further diminishing the use of notes and coin. 

* The word, generally, is here made use of, first, because one of the 
purposes of branch banks is to the utmost to push the system of mere 
record, without passing notes or gold ; and secondly, the clearing of the 
cheques of any half dozen, or any number of banks, recovers daily to 
each bank its scattered and erratic business. Other things equal, the 
heBt banking accounts are those that admit of mere record ; other 
things equal, the worst accounts are tho^e that involve unfavourable 
balances at the clearing — such ?*rcounts bmitg sooner or later closed by 
the banker, whose chief profit lies in tiaufiacUng «k ixioii<&^ \»;is&&HSk 
without money. 
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banker takes knowledge of the new-bom bills of 
exchange, and makes periodical returns of those 
expired. 

Bo, after all, the functions of the banker are ana- 
logous to those of a custom-house collector at a port of 
entry ; he enters cheques inwards and outwards, and 
in his till there is a reserve of notes and coin to pay 
any one ill-mannered enough to seek payment. 

As at the clearing-house, so in a minor way at the 
banks — millions are paid and received by set-oflF, with- 
out the use of a single note or coin. 

Such are the disclosures of behind the scenes. 

The £1,000,000 deposits in the Tottenham Court 
Eoad Bank are mere book entries to the extent of 
£900,000, the cash deposits being only to the extent of 
£100,000. 

The Tottenham Court Eoad Bank, with £7,900 in 
notes and and £2,100 in coin, gets bona fide deposits to 
the amount of £100,000 and bills of exchange to the 
amoimt of £900,000, which latter are by courtegy 
called deposits. 

These latter it transforms into inscribed credits-^ 
making, virtually, whatever charge it pleases for tho 
inscription. 

There is legerdemain, first in the inscription, and 
secondly in the charge made for it. 

True : modern banking is convenient. 

True : it is safe. 

Convenience and safety may, however, be secured on 
less onerous terms — on terms that are not oneroujEU 
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cheques that all clerks and departments recognise, and 
that obviate the use of notes and coin. A clerk in the 
dividend department gives a cheque to the Bank Post 
Bill department, and the converse. 

Anyone wishing change for a note gets it ; anyone 
wishing change for a sovereign gets it. 

Stopping me payment of a lost note is generally, 
however, of no use ; but the imperfection is in me nature 
of things. A lost note may be paid in by a bank, which 
received it across its coimter from a customer, who re- 
ceived it from a customer of his, who, again, had it from 
an unknown person. 

A lost Bank of England note paid in to the Bank of 
England by a bank is generally irreclaimable by the 
loser. 

The reasonable security enjoyed by the public is the 
safety of the notes of the Bank of England. These 
generally will buy sovereigns or bar gold at the rate of JC3 
17s. lOJd. an ounce ; just as notes may be always bought 
for sovereigns or bar gold at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. an 
ounce. 

Practically, the excellent administration of the Bank 
of England is the one grand result of a century of 
hostile criticism — often of senseless criticism — ^to which 
the Bank of England has been subject. 

In other words, the net result is subserviency to the 
public, qualified, however, by the bank's assertion of 
every legal right secured to it. 

This spirit of subserviency to the public has, tm- 
happily, though quite naturally, run into the vice of 
subserviency to one class of the bank's customers. 

The Bank of England is just as subservient to the 
London bankers as to the dividend receiving, Post Bill 
seeking, five pound note changing British public. 

After the manner of a Scotch piper, the London 
bankers squeeze the Bank of England. 

To make good this allegation, it is necessary to turn 
to the weekly account : — 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, 
cap. 32, for the week ending on Wednesday, April 
21, 1869. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

l^otes issued £30,894,125 Government debt ... £11,015,100 

Other securities 3,984,900 

Gold coin and bullion 15,894,125 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 



Proprietors' capital ... £14,553,000 

Best 3,130,244 

Public Deposits (in- 
cluding Exchequer, 
Savings' Banks, 
Commissioners of 
National Debt, and 
Dividend Accounts) 5,955,443 

Other Deposits 17,659,278 

Seven -.day and Other 

Bills 485,040 



£71,677,130 



Government Secu- 
rities £15,020,798 

Other Securities 17,370,006 

Notes 7,256,175 

Gold and Silver Coin. 1,136,026 



April 21, 1869. 



£71,677,130 
G. FORBES, Cfhief Cashier. 



The notes issued by the issue department — manu- 
factured for the banking department and handed over 
to it — have, first, the guarantee of a claim for 
JBII, 015,100, being money lent to the Government ; 
secondly, the guarantee of £3,984,900 in other se- 
curities, the property of the Bank of England ; and, 
thirdly, the guarantee of whatever coin and bullion 
may have been bought by the Bank of England. The 
debt and the " other securities," known as the fixed 
securities, amount to £15,000,000 ; and therefore the 
arrangement means this, that £15,000,000 of the notes 
issued by the Bank of England are greenbacks ; * that 

* Greenback is a good generic name for notes issued against 
aecuritiea, instead of against coin and bullion. The word greenback 
originated in the colour of the backs of certain notes issued by the 
United States Treasury during the war of the rebellion. Towards the 
Teform of our money system it would be a step, were all fixed issue 
notes printed green, such notes to be optionally payable on demand. 
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the Issue in excess of the £15,000,000 in greenbacks is 
against coin and bullion, and alone is oonyertible inta 
coin and bullion. 

The sum of the notes held by the banking depart- 
ment — known as the note reserve — ^when substracted 
from the notes handed over by the issue department^ 
gives the actual circulation : tibe active circulation sc 
called. 

Here the active circulation is £23,637,950, that sum 
in notes is parted with by the Bank of England and 
held by the public. Parting with £23,637,950, th» 
Bank of England had the reserve remaining, namely^ 
£7,256,175. 

On the 18th November, 1857, when the reserve was^ 
as low as £1,148,185, the Government of the day 
authorized the enlargement of the fixed issues to the 
additional extent of £2,000,000. 

Since then, as in 18(36, it has come to be an under- 
stood thing, that when the note reserve falls to near 
one million, there shall be, in so far as the fixed issues 
are concerned, a violation of the Bank Charter Act. 

Well, for this reason, deducting the £1,148,185 from 
the reserve of £7,256,175, there remains how much? 

The sum of £6,107,990. 

And probably the balances of the London banks in 
the hands of the Bank of England exceed this sum. 

Therefore the London bankers are the masters of the 
Bank of England. 

Therefore the Bank of England is the mere head 
office of the London banks. 

And so in fact it is : for if the joint stock banks are 
the greater in balances, the private banks are the 
greater in directors — the private banks furnishing the 
most of the directors of the Bank of England. 

Job is the word for the arrangoment. 

It is a system advantageous to the Bank of England.* 
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It is a system advantageous to the London banks.* 
But it is more or less destructive of the mass of 
English interests. 

It is a system to be changed. 

To the iminitiated it is a purposeless act of grace, of 
the London banks, this keeping of balances at the 
Bank of England. 
Marvellous grace ! 

The acceptances of the various banks show its kind«, 
Eor the half year ending 1868, the acceptances of the 
liondon Joint Stock Baiis were as follows : what the 
acceptances of the London private banks were there ift 
no means of knowing : — 

Acceptances, 

London and Westminster £1,074,779 

London and County 3,242,931 

London Joint Stock * * 

Union 6,250,835 

City 2,721,177 

Alliance 248,367 

Imperial 127,112 

London and South Western . . , , 13,950 

Consolidated 237,050 

East London * * 

Metropolitan 15,617 

£13,931,818 
25 per cent, for the private banks, 3,482,954 

£17,414,772 

* * No Returns. 

was followed by 11 per cent, per annum, then by 9 per cent. — 8 po>* 
cent, having been the minimum rate for sixteen years 

The dividend would be increased, were a similar amoiuit of work 
required from the Bank of England clerks, as is exacted from the 
clerks of the Joint Stock banks ; in other words, were half the number 
of them discharged. 

* For the half year ending 1868, the London and Westminster paid 
26 per cent, per annum.; lb had previously paid 32 per cent, per 
annum. 
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Halving the acceptances of the London banks, the 
quotient gives a close approximation to the sum of the 
balances. 

The acceptances were on behalf of town castomers 
and country banks ; the London banks being well pro- 
tected by margins of commercial bills. 

Such commercial bills are in part re-disoonnted at 
the Bank of England, the proceeds forming the 
balances of the London banks.* 

Indeed, generally, the balances of the banks are the 
produce of re-discounts by the Bank of England — ^re- 
discoimts of the class of bills now spoken of, and of 
ordinary London bills: now and then, supplemented 
by the American, the West Indian, the Australian, 
and the continental parcels of gold received by the 
customers of the banks. 

Thus there is little grace in the balances of the 
banks. 

The balances of the banks are written credits in the 
books of the Bank of England, as subject to be drawn 
on demand as the note and coin deposits of thenon- 
trader. 

There is another view of the weekly account of the 
Bank of England. 

It may be further shown that the proprietor's capital, 

* The London banks will not like to be charged with creating Bank 
of England balances by the re-discount of a portion of their bills. The 
fact, however, is well known ; and turning to the Banker's Almanac 
(1869), under the liquidation of the Royal Bank of Liverpool, there are 
the following bignilicant items, which show the continued general 
practice of re-discouuting : — 

Re-discounts. 

With Bank of England £310,000 

With London and Westminster 483,844 

With Alexander Cunlitfe's and Co 354,268 

With Harvvood, Knight, and Allen 230,322 

With Brightman and Co 30,466 

With Suudiy County Banks 207,531 

£1,616,431 
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the rest, and the public deposits together, make a suin 
less than the active circulation of the bank. 

This done, what follows ? 

That the Bank of England, as the bank of the Go- 
vernment, does no more for the public than famish the 
active circulation. 

It is without a shilling of available capital of its own 
to lend : the " other deposits" being created by trans- 
fers of portions of the active circulation — by transfers 
at the discoimt-counter of the Bank of England. 

This is a point of immense practical importance, 
requiring little stretch of mind to grasp it firmly. 

There is an active circulation of £23,637,950 secured 
by the proprietor's capital, the rest, and the public 
deposits. 

The active drcnlation £23,637,950 

The capital £14,553,000 

The rest 3,130,244 

The public depofiits. . 4,955,443 

22,638,687 



Deficienqy. • . . £999,263 

This £999,263 is famished by the general public 
towards the active circulation, so that the Bank of 
England is this sum short, even for the purpose of active 
circulation. 

With this £999,263 additional, either as increased 
capital, rest, or public deposits, the Bank of England 
would still be without a shilling of capital of its own to 
lend. 

Essentially therefore, as it is, the Bank of England 
is a weak, an effete, a shorn cor^^oration. 

Its large capital, and coin, and bullion, are repre- 
sented by notes that the public claim ; and under tha 
threat of withdrawing their balances, the London l^nl™ 
have more than once brought it to flie imge of 
bankruptcy. 
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Hitherto, attention has been diverted from the oon- 
dition and functions of the Bank of England, bj frait- 
less discussions on the convertibiKty of the note, on 
capital, currency, the relation of gold and cdlver, the 
depreciation of gold and silver, and so on. 

These are subjects for philosophers. 

Practically, it is just as usefid to talk of the moiin- 
tains of the moon. 

I want a portion of the active circulation, and pre- 
sent myself to Mr. Elsey at the Bank of England. 

He takes my bills of exchange, and pays me aorosB 
the counter £10,000. 

I am then in possession of£10,000 of the active ciroa- 
lation, and may use it in a thousand different ways — on 
a thousand objects. 

Tou and a dozen others, within an hour, present 
yourselves similarly to Mr. Elsey — each carrying oflF 
£10,000. 

And the active circulation not increased P 

Not to the extent of £1,000 — perhaps not to the 
extent of £1 ; for while I, and you, and the dozen 
others, were each carrying off £10,000, just as many 
stock brokers and others were making deposits of 
£10,000 each — the notes of such deposits to be 
destroj^ed. 

As near as can be, the active circulation of the Bank 
of England is a fixed quantity, fluctuating between 
£20,000,000 and £24,000,000— the former marking 
tho ' h of severest contraction, the latter the flood of 
extrti,- St high pressure speculation.* 

* A conci.se view of circulation and commodities would be : both are 
fixed quantities ; to get [)()s^essi<>n of money 1 mu.^t have commodities; 
to pet pos-ession of commof^ities I luu.st have money. 

How then am 1 to ^ot commodities that I may acquire money ? 

How am I to acquire money that I may get commodities ? 

Credit in trade will j^et me connnodities. 

Credit at my bankers will ]>rovi lo me with money. 

But the giving me commodities tak«'s them from some one else — ^is a 
different thing from producing commodities, as wheat or broad-cloth. 

And the giving me money takes it from some one else — is a different 
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The average lives of the various classes of notes was 
once given by the authorities of the Bank of England 
to a committee of the House of Commons. It was as 
follows : — 

£5 notes remain out • • 70 days 

£10 notes remain out 68 days 

£20 to £100 notes remain out . • 27 days 

£200 to £500 notes remain out . . 9 days 

£1,000 notes remain out 7 days 

The length of life is sustained by the public paying 
in and drawing out at their bankers; Bank of England 
notes being destroyed only when paid into the Bank of 
England. 

The length of life exercises this influence on the 
active circulation, that it maintains it at a higher le\el 
than would be the case were thb Bank of England the 
only bank. 

Paper, for circulation, is just as good as coin, and 
coin just as good as paper ; so long as the permanent 
circulation is left to adjust itself — so long as there is no 
" military necessity,* as during the American war, for 
measuring the supply by me necessities of the 
Government. 



There is no doubting that the assistance rendered in 
1857 to Mr. Peabody, by the Bank of England, has 
been the occasion of ungenerous prejudice. For ever 
since the assistance to Mr. Peabody, everybody, when 
help was needed, has felt justified to apply to the Bank 
of England ; and being ignorant of the terms exacted 
from Mr. Peabody, the JBank of England has been 
denounced when insisting on adhesion to its rule of 
lending only on such securities as it approves. With 

thing from creatiiig new supplies by bard work at tlie gold fields, or bf 
manufacture at the Hampshire paper-min o£ the "Rm^V of Ttti piM n^ 
These distiactionB are importauL — tc^""» 
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the view of protecting the Bank of England from such 
aspersion, and of showing the terms on which it lends 
its money in a time of pressure, we shall trace the out- 
line of that chapter in the Bank's proceedings, pre- 
mising only that our information has been derived from 
one of the principals in the transaction ; and that those 
concerned may be in no way prejudiced, we shall close 
with a brief digression, which will show, first, that the 
business relations which led to the application to the 
Bank of England are still cherished : and secondly, 
that Mr. Peabody, in addition to possessing those 
genial qualities which have endeared him to us all, is 
one of the sort who always will conduct their business 
in a manner that, even in exceptional and trying cip- 
cumstances, will generally make them independent of 
the support of others. 

Over the length and breadth of the United States 
the revulsion had done its work ; and one day, while 
walking to his office at the comer of Pine and Nassau 
Streets, it occurred to Mr. Duncan, sen. (of the firm of 
Duncan, Sherman, and Co.), that probably serious 
trouble would arise in London and elsewhere. Turning 
the matter over as he proceeded, the necessity for 

Erompt action appeared so obvious, that on entering 
is office he called his son to ask the amount of the 
available securities then in hand. The answer was 
£300,000. By twelve o'clock the same day, Mr. Dun- 
can, jun., was steaming from New York harbour with 
the £300,000 securely packed in a portmanteau. 
Arriving in London, he and Mr. Peabody proceeded to 
the Bank of England, when a conversation took place 
of which this is the substance. 

" I want to arrange for assistance ; in case it should 
be necessary to protest the drafts of my New York 
correspondents." 

"Certainly, Mr. Peabody; whatever assistance you 
want we shall give with pleasure." 

" But I do not know that 1 shall need assistance ; I 
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only want to know, that if the necessity should arise, 
I shall be able to command a certain sum in Bank of 
England notes." 

" We can only repeat, that whatever afislstance you 
require shall be given to you," 

'' This is indefinite.'' 

" Well : what sum do you want, and for what 
period?" 

" I want nothing." 

" Very good, Mr. Peabody : but if you will reflect, 
you are asking us to tie our hands and to leave yours 
untied. If you want money you must take it." 

Mr. Peabody, reiterating that he desired a credit 
that at pleasure he might use or not use, now asked 
Mr. Duncan, jun., the amount of the securities he had 
brought. 

"£300,000." 

" WeU : three and five are eight— take this £300,000 
and I shall at once send in £oOO,000 more." 

" In short you want £800,000 ?'' 

" On the contrary — ^nothing." 

'^Then you can get noth'mg. You must take, at 
least £200,000, and pay us £cd- it" 

Mr. Peabody demurred, took the £-200,000 with the 
option of £600,000 mare, and in a £>rtnmfat retvammg 
the £200,000 he withdrew the whole of the secoritiie*; 
and for the aocommodatioD, the Bank ot England 
charged the minimum rate ftor six months. Sodi^ cotk- 
dsely told, was the transactian cf 1857. In Ammok it 
was thought, and indeied is still tboogfat, that the Bank 
of England drare a hard harpan wtdi Ifr. Peabcdj : 
that the £"2<KaO<>0 sbc^^iM not Kare beien frynied cm Mm : 
that the additSonal £600,(KXi, m sreeontks^ AfAid not 
have been inKsted on : and ihrd interest tor dx mfjoSIm 
should not hare leen ebzs^^ ffx wfjDf^ viikSiL ^aa 
only kep^ a fcglTj:g^irt., On t£j^ cti^ver }i$sau/L vs^xxz oizr- 
selves ix Lae be^esi H^^a^^ tuA io wnatc ^xuaii m fiSiU 
thought, tibat l3b^ Bank ogT Erigiawi baring Idpsd aa 
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American is morally bound to help Englishmen — ^that 
it is monstrous for Fnglishmen to be refused after what 
was done for Mr. Peabody. 

Mr. Peabody's travelling companion, from this 
country to America on the 21st April, 1866, was the 
same Mr. Duncan, sen., on whose behalf dnefly Mr. 
Peabody treated with the Bank of England, in 1867. 
The voyage progressed without interest, and ended 
without adventure. Every morning, from first to last, 
he was in his seat for breakfast by eight o'clock, every 
noon for luncheon, every four o'clock for dinner, every 
six o'clock for tea, and every ten o'clock for supper. 

Among the passengers two stories were told of Mr. 
Peabody. One day he was in conversation at the 
Palace Hotel, Westminster, when a gentleman pro- 
posed to hire a cab to the City. " What ! " said Mr. 
Peabody, " when an omnibus will carry you for six- 
pence." The other is of the same sort — of the save-all 
kind, that has built up so many fortunes. Mr. Pea- 
body was in the neighbourhood of Limerick, where, 
with jBshing or hunting, for a prescription he had been 
ordered by his physician. At once Mr. Peabody set to 
work, and one day he landed four salmon. Proceeding 
to his hotel with the spoil, it was produced before the 
landlady, when a close inspection of the fish was made 
by Mr. Peabody. That concluded, the two best were 
selected by him, and turning to the landlady, he re- 
marked that it would be well to have fish to day for 
dinner. The landlady hesitating, Mr. Peabody turned 
over the two leaner fish, and placed a third with the 
others. While this was passing, the landlord entered, 
and Mr. Peabody addressing him, said, *' that it would 
perhaps be well to have fish to-day for dinner." *'Well," 
replied the landlord, '^we have this and that, and already 
some excellent trout have been dressed." "All right," 
replied Mr. Peabody, '^ the four will do : here, boy, 
take the fish across the street to the fislmionger." 



CHAP. IV. 



The Pi^vate Banks. 



There are in London fifty or more private banks, and 
out of London one hundred and twenty-nine Engliah 
country banks. 

In their own names the London private banks do not 
issue notes. 

The English coimtry private banks have a fixed green- 
back issue of £4,023,590 — of notes in their own name. 

Now-a-days the English country private banks are 
unable to keep out this large sum in notes ; they are 
interfered with by the notes of the Bank of England 
and by coin. Their ordinary issue is under £3,000,000, 

Against this £3,000,000 they may hold as little coin 
as they please, and as few Bank of England notes as 
they please. 

When, under the Bank Charter Act of 1844, their 
issue was fixed at £4,023,690, Sir Brobert Peel thought 
he had placed the country private bank-notes in a con- 
dition of convertibility, by requiring what P 

By requiring that all notes issued in excess of 
£4,023,590 should be issued against coin. 
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Had he lived to follow the history of such bonks as 
Bamed's* bank, and especially had he been priyileged 

* The following is from the report of the creditors* representatiTeB : — 
Abstract Statement of the Estate of Mr, L, B. Modey, Banker. 

LIABILITIES. 

5,855 shares in Bamed*s Banking Company £214,200 0- 

Amount of overdrawn account with ditto 8,245 14 

Other liabiUties 118,282 16 1 



JB340,728 9 1 



ASSETS. 

Shares in the Athenaeum £10 0^ 

Twenty shares in the Al exandra Theatre Company — 

One hundred and fifty Empire Marine Insurance shares — 

One double share in the Wellington Rooms 60 0- 



£70 a 

Deficiency £340,668 9 1 

Abstract Statement of the Estate of Mr. C, P, Mozley, Banker. 

LIABILITIES. 

To Bamed*8 Banking Company (Limited) contingent 

liability on 320 shares, at £40 per share £12,800 0* 

„ Other liabiUties 6,840 



£19,640 

ASSETS. 

By London Tavern Company, 5 shares, £10 each, £4 paid 

at £1 discount £15 

„ Don Pedro North Del Rey Gold Mining Company, 
100 shares (£1 each), 14s. paid, at 3-16ths, or 
3s. 9d. discount 51 5 

„ Anglo-Brazilian Gold Mining Company, 100 shares 
(£1 each), 8s. paid, at 3-16ths discount, or 4s. 3d. 
pershare 21 5 

„ English and Scottish Marine Insurance Company, 25 
shares (£5 paid), present quotations £7 to £9 
discount. Call on same of £3 per share now 
due. Nominal value say 10 

„ Furniture in chambers, valued at £48 

Less amount paid for valuation... 3 3 

44 17 

„ One horse (unsound), sold at Tattcrsall's, £9 6s., but 
as £26 was due for keep and veterinary charges, 
the value is nil '— 



£132 17 
Deficiency £19,507 3 
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to read the report of the creditors' representatives of 
that bank, he doubtless would have felt ashamed of his 
pet handy-work. 

The Bank of England issues £15,000,000 against an 
open debt of the Government, supplemented by Consols, 
etc. ; the English country private banks may issue 
£4,023,590 on the security of their door-mats and 
umbrella-stands. 

The English public, by force of instinct, reject twenty- 
five per cent, of the latter dose. In the absence of a 
choice, they cannot reject the whole. 

Under the private banks of bygone years, England 
acquired the fame of surpassing monied wealth that, 
with greatly diminished lustre, still attaches to it. 

Persons of all nations with any feasible project for 
anywhere, came to Childs', Coutts', and the like, first, 
to be hospitably entertained, and secondly, to be pro- 
vided with what they sought. 

For England, the private banks laid deep the founda- 
tions of its commercial greatness. 

They, at the same time, were pre-eminently alive to 
their own interest. 

England then was without the telegraph; steam, 
then, hardly familiar and reputed dangerous ; naviga- 
tion, then, by steam, lunacy ; travel, then, on land oy 
steam, a generation or more in advance of the prescience 
of the farthest-reaching intellect. 

England then was inaccessible to itself, strange to 
itself, distrustful of itself. 

The Ghilds' the Coutts' and the like, then of more 
than a century's standing, banks of honour, repositories 
of the claims to untold miUions. 

Yet, probably the Childs' the Coutts' and the like 
never in their greatest day had fuller tills than at 
present. 

Their tills to-day are scantily supplied, always wow 
scantily supplied, always will be scantily supplied. 
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This fact may as well receive illustration here ; after- 
wards the exposition will be resumed. 

Messrs. Coutts." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Letters of recommendation from PariSi Vienna, and 
Berlin." 

" Yes, sir ; pray be seated." 

Fifty years ago the bearer of those letters drove with 
one of the firm to his house at Fulham, there, during 
his stay in town, to remain a guest, that the business in 
hand might proceed surely, and that becoming respect 
should be shown to the bearer of influential letters. 

The sum of £5,000,000 was required instantly by the 
Prussian Government for military operations on the 
frontier. 

Messrs. Coutts had £20,000 in their till ; never kept 
more in their till, never had occasion for more ; and had 
there been a good method of clearing cheques and bills 
£10,000 probably would have sufficed. 

£5,000,000 instautly ?— from a till with £20,000. 

A problem as easy of solution as a dozen sorts of 
drinks from a magic bottle. 

Over the after dinner sherry the estimates of the 
Prussian Government were produced : — 

Sum wanted £5,000,000 

Saxony . . . . £1,500,000 






Oldenburg 
Brunswick . 
Saxe- Weimar 
Commissariat 



1,000,000 
1,000,000 

750,000 

750,000 
£5,000,000 



" The proposition is what?" 

" Bonds at 50 for the 100, bearing 6 per cent, interest^ 
and redeemable in 50 years." 

" A fair offer ; one that reasonably may be put to the 
* house' — one that the 'house' may properly entertain. 

" Then the business may be considered done. 
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** The business may be oonsidered done.^ 

And how was it done ? 

Next day Messrs. Coutts sent a derk among the 

{>rivate banks to leam what amoimt of a new Prussian 
can would be taken at 55, bearing the interest and 
redeemable as before-mentioned. 

The following was the subscription : — 



Sum wanted 

Alexander's . 
Barber's 
Barclay's • 
Bametfs • 
Childs' 
<JunliflFe's . 
Glyn's 
Presootfs • 
!Ransom's 
Robarts* 
Smith's , 
Twining's . 
Williams' . 



£5,000,000 



£1,225,003 

1,225,000 

1,225,000 

1,110,000 

1,110,000 

1,110,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

750,000 

500,000 

500,000 



Coutts' 

!Excess subscribed . . 



£12,505,000 

£7,505,000 
2,495,000 



£10,000,000 



As a consequence of the high credit of Prussia, thrioe 
the sum asked was offered, and there being no authority 
to accept the fall amoimt subscribed, each of the sub- 
scribing private banks became entitled to furnish a third 
of the sum it had offered. 

Great was the disappointment. 

Repeated were the explanations of Messrs. Coutts, 

The first seven private banks gave drafts on their 
continental correspondents at the common usance. 

The next six private banks authorized their continental 
C5orrespondents to draw on them at the common ^sa no e* 
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Messrs. Coutts counted their gams, and instruoted the 
Prussian Treasury Department that they had opened 
credits with themselves for the sums set against the 
respective names: — Saxony, Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Saxe Weimar, and the Commissariat ; which sumS| at 
convenience, might be negociated in those names. 

Hurrah! 

£5,000,000 subscribed by a till with £20,000, and not 
a penny of the £20,000 withdrawn. 

This sort of thing is the sport of banking — ^thetaz on 
the inventiveness of the banker that mwes him feel 
that he has earned, well earned, whatever he may have 
earned. 

The first seven private banks, without a penny from 
themselves, could support their new voluntary burden. 
They had merely to encourage the export transactions 
of their town customers or country Mends. 

And the next six private banks, equally without a 
penny from themselves, could support their new volun- 
tary burden. They had merely to encourage the 
import transactions of their town customers or country 
friends. 

A paper war the banks are always waging — ^not of 
their own paper, but of their customers' paper ; and if 
dead men there sometimes are, it u the overtrading of 
the customers that is hlanied. 

So various are the means of supplying money so-called 
to foreign countries that a few examples may be fur- 
nished : — 



Method L—Gold. 



Sum wanted 

Coutts' 

Prescott's 

Eobarts' 

Childs' 

Smith's 

Eansom's 



. . £500,000 

£100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 
50,000 ) From other 
50,000 j sources. 



From Bank 
of England. 
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Method II.—G0M. 



Sum wanted 



£500,000 



Thompson of Coutts' . . £250,000— Estate 
Eichardson of Childs' .. 250,000— Consols 



Method JULi.- 


—Merchandise* 


Sum wanted • • 


• • • • • 


Cottons . . . • 
Woollenfl. . . , 
Machinery • • 
Spirits . . . • 
Herrings. . . . 
Hardware • • 


. . £125,000 
. . 125,000 
. . 125,000 
. . 50,000 
. . 50,000 
. . 25,000 


Method LV.— Bills. 


Sum wanted • • 


• • • • 


Bills on Frankfort 
„ Paris . , 
„ Vienna . , 
„ Bmasels 
ff Milan . • 


. . £200,000 
. . 100,000 
. . 100,000 
. . 50,000 
. . 60,000 



£500,000 



£500,000 



The first gold transaction, to four-fifths of its amounti 
would be by direct withdrawings of coin or bullion from 
the Bank of England. 

The second gold transaction, to the whole of its 
amount, would be by indirect withdrawings of coin 
from the Bank of England — an estate would be realized, 
consols would be sold out — for coin. 

Both transactions would fall within the scope of the 
l)usiness of the Messrs. Barings. 

The merchandise and the bill transactions are directly 
and indirectly the every day business of the MessiB. 
Bothschilds. 
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But to suspend digression and to resume exposition ; 
the point of breaking-off was the statement of the readi- 
ness and ability of the private banks to find monej for 
any purpose. 

The private banks are characterized by the perpetual 
accumulation of their profits. At the end of the year 
there are certain profits, to which there are no hungry 
claimants, clamouring for the early delivery of their 
warrants. 

The profits of a private bank may even rest undivided 
— ^may form an active or reserved capital that well seen 
to, will be like the oak, whose trunk expands annually. 

The partners may buy estates, build mansions, own 
ships, invest in consols, railways, mines, and the like, 
but at a pinch, needful monied means may be raised 
from such. 

In one of the gold methods, Thompson, of Coutts's, 
furnishes £250,000 from an estate to make up the sum 
of £500,000. 

Eichardson, of Child's, does likewise, selling out 
Consols. 

But if accumulation is a strong point in private bants, 
the absence of publicity is a weakness. 

A private bank publishes no balance-sheet, answers 
no questions, says nothing of its affairs. 

It therefore may be insolvent. 

Persons trusting it may some day find their confidence 
misplaced. 

The worst, however, of the private banks of issue is 
their issues. 

There can be no prescriptive right to issue notes that 
others are to take as money. 

Sir llr)bort Peel's tenderness to the issues of the pri- 
vate banks is to be accounted for by the exigencies of 
his position. 

It secured to the passing of the Act of 1844 the 
adhesion of the Parliani<^ntary interest of the private 
banks. 
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For, as a matter of fact, the suppression of the issues 
of the private banks would have involved the rejection 
of the Act of 1844. 

The fixed greenback issues of the private banks are 
as follow : — 



Ashford Bank . . 

Aylesbury Old Bank . . 

Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 

Barnstaple Bank 

Bedford Bank . . . . 

Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank 

Boston Bank — Claypons & Co. 

Boston Bank — Gee & Co. 

Bridgwater Bank 

Bristol Bank . . 

Broseley and Bridgnorth Bank 

Buckingham Bank 

Bury and Suffolk Bank 

Banbury Bank . . 

Banbury Old Bank 

Bedfordshire L*eighton Buzzard Bank 

Brecon Old Bank 

Brighton Union Bank. . 

Burlington and Driffield Bank 

Bury St. Edmund's Bank 

Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bank 

Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bank 

Canterbury Bank 

Carmarthen Bank 

Colchester Bank 

Colchester and Essex Bank . . 

Cornish Bank — ^Tweedy & Co. 

City Bank, Exeter 

Craven Bank — ^Alcocks & Co. 

Derby Bank — Evans & Co. . . 

Derby Bank — Smith & Co. . , 

Derby Old Bank 



£11,849 

48,461 
37,223 
17,182 
34,218 
27,090 
75,069 
15,161 
10,028 
48,277 
26,717 
29,657 
82,362 
43,457 
55,153 
36,829 
68,271 
33,794 
12,745 
3,201 
25,744 
49,916 
33,671 
23,397 
25,082 
48,704 
49,869 
21,527 
77,154 
13,332 
41,304 
27,237 

L 
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• • 



Devizes and Wiltshire Bank 
Diss Bank . . . . . . 

Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank . , 
Darlington Bank . . . . , , 

Devonport Bank . . . . , , 

Dorchester Old Bank . . . . . , 

East Cornwall Bank — Robins & Co. . . 

East Riding Bank — Bower & Co. 

Essex Bank and Bishop's Stortford Bank 

Exeter Bank . , 

Famham Bank , , 

Faversham Bank . , 

Godalming Bank ' 

Guildford Bank 

Grantham Bank — Hardy & Co 

Hull and Kingston-upon-Hull Bank 

Huntingdon Town and County Bank 

Harwich Bank 

Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 

Ipswich Bank . . 

Ipswich and Needham Market Bank 

Kentish Bank — Mercer & Co. 

Kingston and Radnorshire Bank 

Knaresborough Old Bank 



• • 



Bank 



Kendal Bank 

Leeds Bank 

Ijeeds Union Bank 

Leicester Bank 

Lewes Old Bank 

Lincoln Bank 

Llandovery Pank and Llandilo 

Louo^hborouo'li Bank 

Lymington Eauk 

Lynn liegis and Lineolnsliiix; Bank 

Lynn Regis and Norfol]-: Bank 

Maeclesfiold Bank 

Manningtree Bank 

Merionetlisliire Bank 



£20,674 
10,6S7 

77,400 

86,218 

10,664 

48,807 

112,280 

63,392 

69,637 

37,894 

14,202 

6,681 

6,322 

14,624 

30,372 

19,979 

66,691 

5,778 

38,764 

21,901 

80,699 

19,895 

26,050 

21,826 

44,663 

53,367 

37,459 

32,322 

44,836 

100,342 

32,945 

7,359 

5,038 

42,817 

13,917 

15,760 

7,692 

10,906 
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Miners' Bank . . £18,688 

Monmouthshire Agriooltoral and Commercial 

Bank 29,335 

Monmouth Old Bank 16,385 

Newark Bank 28,788 

Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615 

Newbury Bank 36,787 

Newmarket Bank 23,098 

Norwich Crown Bank and Norfolk and Suffolk 

Bank 49,671 

Norwich and Norfolk Bank 105,519 

Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 

New Sarum Bank — ^Pinckneys, Bros. • • 15,659 

Nottingham Bank 31,047 

Oswestry Bank • • • • • • • • 18,471 

Oxford Old Bank 34,391 

Old Bank, Tonbridge 13,183 

Oxfordshire Witney Bank 11,852 

Pease's Old Baak, Hull 48,807 

Penzance Bank 11,405 

Pembrokeshire Bank 12,910 

Reading Bank — Simonds & Co. . • • • 37,519 

Beading i^ank — Stephens, Blandy & Co. • • 43,271 

Bichmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,889 

Boyston Bank • • • • • • • • 16,393 

BugbyBaok 17,250 

Bye Bank 29,864 

Saffi-on Walden and North Essex Bank • . 47,646 

Salop Bank 22,338 

Scarborough Old Bank 24,813 

Shrewsbury Old Bauk 43,191 

Sittingboume and Milton Bank . . . . 4,789 

Southampton Town and County Bank . . 18,589 

SouthweU Bank . . . . . . . . 14,744 

Southampton and Hampshire Bank . . . . 6,770 

Stamford and Butland Bank . . , . 31,858 

Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank . . . . 25,336 

Taunton Bank .. .. .. .. 29,799 

\.1 
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• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Tavistock Bank • • • • 

Thombury Bank 

Tiverton and Devonshire Bank 

Thrapstone and Kettering Bank 

Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 

Toweester Old Bank . . 

Union Bank, Cornwall 

Uxbridge Old Bank , , 

Wallingford Bank 

Warwick and Warwickshire Bank 

Wellington Bank, Somerset . . 

West Eiding Bank . . . . . , 

Whitby Old Bank 

Winchester, Alresford, and Alton Bank 
Weymouth Old Bank 
Wirksworth and Derbyshire Bank 
Wisbeach and Lincolnshire Bank 
Wiveliscombe Bank . . • • . . 
Worcester Old Bank . . 
Wolverhampton Bank — "R, and W. Fryer 
Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank 
Yarmouth, Norfolk and Suffolk Bank 
York Bank . . • . . . • • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



£13,421 
10,026 
13,470 
11,559 
13,531 
10,801 
17,003 
25,136 
17,064 
30,504 

6,528 
46,158 
14,258 
25,892 
16,461 
37,602 
59,713 

7,602 
87,448 
11,867 
53,060 
13,229 
46,387 



Fixed greenback issue . , 
Average greenback issue 



• • 



• • 



£4,023,690 
£3,000,000 



CHAP. V. 



The Joint JStock Banks. 



The London Joint Stock Banks are eleven in number 
— ^five unlimited and six limited ; all non-issuing.* 

The coimtry joint stock banks are fifty-six in num- 
ber, all issuing.f Their fixed "greenback" issue is 
£2,738,640, their average circulation only £2,400,000. 

At the outset, the particulars of both may as well be 
given : of the first, in respect to resources, liabilities, 
profits, &c. ; of the second, in respect to circulation. 

The London Joint Stock Banks. 

CAPITAL AJSt RESERVE. 



Name of Baiol 



Year 
Estab- 
liahed. 



Unlimited Banks. 

London and Westminster... 1834 

London and County 1836 

London Joint-Stock 1836 

Union 1839 

City ' 1866 

Limited Banes. 

Alliance 1862 

Imperial 1862 

London and South- Western 1862 

Consolidated 1863 

East London 1863 

Metropolitan 1866 




1,996,125 

986,366 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 



970,650 
460,000 
200,000 
800,000 
100,000 
200,000 



Reserve 
Fond. 



1,000,000 

486,366 

408,285 

800,000 

80,000 



9,847 

46,000 

8,000 

100,000 

5,000 



Paid Capital 

and Reserve 

Fund. 



I 



2,995,125 
1,470,712 
1,608,286 
1,600,000 
580,000 



979,997 
496,000 
203,00a 
900,000 
105,000 
200,000 



Janna/ryy 1869. 

♦ Giving and taking the notes of the Bank of England. 

t Putting out their own " greenbacks "—all their notes being green* 
backs, that is, notes issued without any guarantee of coin or bullion* 
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UKLiHiTEn Banks. 
Iiondon nod WosfminBtar , 

London sod County 

IiODdoa Joint-Stock 



LiHTTED Banes. 



Imperial 

London and SouUi- Western 

CimBnlidHted 

East London 

Metropolitao .,,....,„. 
January, ISO^ " 



i.snoso 

1,226,7(52 
637,888 

S,33»,148 
403,877 
379 ,163 

No inform 



2*8,ae7 
127,112 
13,950 
237,050 



20,713,321 
15,705,720 
14,779.010 
17,0B5,856 
6,173,118 



BS1,038 
2,576, IBS 
i03,877 
394,779 



UeLIMITED BiNKB, 

Londnn and Westminster 
London and County .. 
London Joiut^Stock .. 

City S'"'"!!"'"IZ 

LiUITED BdBlU. 

Alliance .. , 

Jinperial .„.„., 

London h South-Wefitom 

OoDBolidated 

EnGt London , 

Metrnpolitsn 



3,103,463 
e,129,4G9 
763,172 



fil7,074 
1H0,14B 
132,005 



i.475,726 
i,817,016 
1,796,147 

!,aoa,Bfl3 
1,370,494 
759,821 
1,547,540 
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ITie London Joint- Stock Banks. 

PROFITS, EXPENSES, BRANCHES, DIVIDENDS. 



Name of thb Bahk. 



Unlimited Banks. 

LoDdon and WestminstOT 

London and County 

London Joint-Stock 

Union 

City 

Limited Banks. 



Net Profits 

for the 
UalfYear. 



Total Current 
Expenses. 



Alliance 

Imperial 

Jx>Ddon and South- Western 

Consolidated 

East London 

Metropolitan 



185,587 
84,650 
64,868 

102,029 
16,849 



4,921 
11,355 

3,227 
30,791 

3,162 

5,558 



Number 
Establish 
ments. 



66,237 
99,488 
33,239 

t 
17,180 



18,507 
9,636 
9,003 

12,726 
4,251 
4,901 



DividendB 
of] Paid to the 
Sharehold- 
ers percent 
per amum 



8 

149 

8 

4 

4 



5 

2 

21 

3 

4 
8 



£ 

26 
17 
121 
15 
7 



8 
5 
8 

5 
5 



January, 1869. 



t No information. 



The aggregate Kabilities to the pubKc contrasts as 
follow with the aggregate of the paid-up capital and 
reserve : — 

The London Joint-Stock Banks. 

THE AGGREGATE. 

Dei)Osits and 
Acceptances. 

The five Unlimited Banks £73,467,025 . 

The six Limited Banks 6,863,983 . 



Paid-up Capital 
and Res. Ftind. 



Per 

Cent 

£8,154,122 or Hi 
2,883,997 or 42 



Totals 

January f 1869. 



£80,331,008 ... £11,038,119 or 13} 



The Country Joint-Stock Banka. 

The fixed greenback issues are as follow :— 

Bank of Westmoreland . . • . , , 
Bamsley Banking Company 
Bradford Banking Company 
Bilston District Banking Company • • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



£12,225 

9,563 

49,292 

9,418 
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• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Bank of Whitehaven 

Bradford Commercial Banking Company 

Burton, Uttoxeter, and Staffordshire Banking 

Company 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Banking 

Company 

Cumberland Union Banking Company 
Coventry and Warwicksliire Banking Co. 
Coventry Union Banking Company 
County of Gloucester Banking Company 
Carlisle and Cumberland Banking Company 
Carlisle City and District Bank 
Dudley and West Bromwich Banking Co. • 
Derby and Derbyshire Banking Company . 
Darlington District Joint-Stock Banking Co 
Gloucestershire Banking Company . . 
Halifax Joint-Stock Bank . . 
Huddersfield Banking Company 
Hull Banking Company 
Halifax Commercial Banking Company 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union Bank 
Helston Banking Company 
Knaresborough and Claro Banking Company 
Lancaster Banking Company 
Leicestershire Banking Company 
Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Company 
Leamington Priors and Warwicksh. Banking 

Company 
Ludlow and Tenbury Bank 
Moore and RoLinson's Notts. Bank 
Nottin^'ham and Notts. Banking Company 
North Wilts Bunking Company 
Northaniptonsliiro Union Bank 
Northam]) tons] lire Banking Company 
Nortli and Soutli WrJos Bank 
Paro's Leicestershire l)anking Company 
Sheffield Banking Company 
Stamford, Spalding, and Boston Banking Co 



• • 



£33,681 
20,084 

60,701 

10,421 
36,395 
28,734 
16,261 

144,352 
26,610 
19,972 
37,696 
20,093 
26,134 

155,920 
18,534 
37,354 
29,333 
13,733 
44,137 
1,503 
28,059 
64,311 
86,060 
61,620 

13,875 
10,215 
35,813 
29,477 
63,939 
84,356 
2G,401 
63,951 
59,300 
35,843 
55,721 
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• • 



Stuckey's Banking Company 
Shropshire Banking Company . . • 

Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bank • 

Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank 
Sheffield and Eotherham Joint-stock Bank. 
Swaledale and Wensleydaie Bank . . • 
Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Bank . 
Wakefield and Bamsley Union Bank 
Whitehaven Joint-Stock Bank 
West of England and S. Wales District Bank 
Wilts and Dorset Banking Company 
West Riding Union Banking Company • 
Whitchurch and Ellesmere Banking Co. . 
Worcester City and County Banking Co. . 
York Union Banking Company . . . 

Toik City and County Banking Company . 
Yorkshire Banking Company 

Rxed greenhack issue 

Average greenback issue 



• • 



£356,976 
47,951 
66,830 
23,624 
62,496 
64,372 
35,378 
14,604 
31,916 
83,535 
76,162 
34,029 
7,475 
6,848 
71,240 
94,695 
122,532 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



£2,7'iHfi iO 
£2400,000 

To this extent the country JrAntrfitoek Banks are an 
improvement on the private banks — that th^y have 
leparts, meetings, etc. 

Against their £2,400,000 of average circulation, the 
public, as with the circulation of the private banks of 
inoe, m-^^ V have no better security thjs^ the door mats 
and umbzeUa stands. 

Trc?, the proprietors may be resporjfeft/le ; but tLe 
leqiOD nihility may otJv in tLe last resort be deteTmiL.^ 
and en >ireed by the CoTirt of CLan%ry — in thrbfe or 1 C/iir 
yens a^T the saspeiL?ion. 

Oiitrage<-a5 guazant^E^e for theno'tes of a ^Xf^usXij yAn^ 



In Ae I/^ndca Joint-Stxi Bszik Frsbefli ^Skk sr^ 



TiKTe 5§ fjst the pmuJe of a KiliaiUd ci^^ 
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To the uninformed, its pubKcation conveys the im- 
pression that the sum is in hand ; it likewise disposes 
the informed to trust the banks. 

The London and Westminster Bank parades 
£10,000,000 of subscribed capital, £1,995,125 paid-up 
capital, £1,000,000 reserved fund capital — ^total capital 
£12,995,125. 

This is what an iminformed person would make out 
of the annual balance sheet; while, in truth, the 
London and Westminster Bank possesses of its own the 
relatively — ^relatively to its obligations — the small sum 
of £2,995,125. 

However, the London and Westminster Bank is no 
worse than its neighbours. 

They do likewise— practise the same deception. 

A second objection is the misrepresentation of their 
position. 

The London and Westminster confesses to the fol- 
lowing : — 

Current and deposit accounts . . £19,638,542 
Acceptances 1,074,779 

£20,713,321 



Now it may with confidence be affirmed that nine in 
ten of the customers of the London and Westminster 
Bank believe that the sum £19,638,542 is secure down 
stairs, or at hand somewhere. 

It is not. 

For with the deposits of a bank are always to be 
read the bills discounted, and the advances and loans 
to customers. 

In the case of the London and Westminster Bank, 
with what result P 

Current and deposit accounts • . £19,638,542 
Bills discounted, advances, loans 17,676,738 

Approximation to actual deposits £1,961,804 
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But it may be said, what of the paid-up oapital and 
reserve? 
They are not deposits. 
But indude them, and with what result P 

Approximation to actual deposits. £1,961,804 
The paid-up oapital and reserve. . 2,995,125 

Actual deposits, with capital) £4956999 
andreserve j ' ' 



But it may be farther urged that this representaticm 
is still inaccurate, the London and Westminster Bank 
possessing in cash, consols, and other realizable invest- 
ments the following sum : — 

Cash, consols, Ac. '£6,192,699 

The paid-up capital & reserve fund 2,995,125 

Net depodiB £3,197,574 



There is not aaoiher word to be said. 

The LiOiidon and Westminster Bank has in 
tbe earn £3,197,574— not £19,638,542 as the 
ne led to belieTe. 

The iMTge sum £16,440,968 remains therefore to be 
aooouuted fiic 

It is insenbed (sedrts in the books of the Ixnodom 
and Wesiamister Bank, answemig the jmmeeoteuk 
iepadiB, hat wo kmg only as tiie LoDdon sal Weit- 
ndnster Bank is kept in smooth wmter. 

Wi& ilfee dead wei^ obtigatiofi to psy its inseiibel 
endiizy as eaidi depoats, someflring wm ihaa half s 
gde voflld serte to Uow it ovec 

A 'fiord <ki^&ddQKL v the inmcnlity cf 



'E£taBMSj it im ieeep&we. Hie baaks 
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lend are yet without anything of their own to 
lend. 

The London and Westminster Bank \ 

has in cash, consols, and other re- > £6,192,699 
alizable investments « ) 

The paid-up capital and reserve .... 2,995,125 

Amount of cash deposits — ^the property ] 

of the customers — ^held in readiness > £3,197,574 
for emergencies J 

Thus the £2,995,125 of paid-up capital and reserve 
is not merely required to be held in readiness for 
emergencies, it has to be supplemented by the " lock- 
up" of £3,197,574 — ^the cash deposits of the customers. 

This £6,192,699 in "lock-up" is the buttress behind 
the London and Westminster Bank. 

That it is not withdrawn, and that it is not likely to 
be withdrawn, are not good against the fact which is 
the argument here advanced. 

But the immorality ? 

Enter one of the great joint-stock banks. 

No one department of the Bank of JiUgland is half 
80 imposing : far reaching length and breadth of desk 
and table room — ^a desk or table for each of a hundred 
derks ; a business counter, in front of which upwards 
of a hundred persons may at once assemble ; a ceiling 
lofty enough and gay enough for an opera-house — 
fitted with shaded circles of closely-studded burners, 
from which, on the first iadication of London fog or 
night, fire flashes as from heaven. 

Magical effect to men of ordinary appreciation. 

Sublime effect — ^indicative of power — ^to the ignorant. 

Withal, the tout ensemble is a cheap substitute for the 
possession of suflScient business capital. 

" A word with the manager." 

** Yes, sir; step to the farther room, sir/* 
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" Crood monimgy rip.** 

** Grood momingy sur.** 

'^I wish to faring to yoar notice an invention of mine 
in steel pens — ^no fluid necessary, no paper necessaiy, 
great intensity of colour, erasure impossible." 

^^ Give me a trial faox — a sLqpenny faox*'' 

" Gtood morning, sir." 

" Good morning, sir/* 

This accessibLlity, this saaYiiy, is likewise a cheap 
substitute. 

Every morning, at 10 o'clock, the hale old gentie- 
man — tiie general manager — takes a stool in the par- 
lour, and with the Times outspread before him grants 
audiences. 

He is as one with nothing else to do, and with 
nothing to trouble him. 

He talks politics : everything save banking. 

That broached, there is a shake of the head that 
admonishes to silence. 

ISiB forte is confession — drawing out the sins of erring 
customers. 

" How came you to know Thompson f 

« Is he aU right?" 

" What do you know about him P" 

" His imcle married his wife's sister ; did he not P " 

"Don't like him a bit" 

To another. 

" What have you been about P " 

'•For the past six months, the balance not at all 
satisfactory— a long way below the £2,000 first bar- 
gained for." 

" Pull up — or close." 

To a third 

" How much do you pay for that place of vours P" 
" Too much by half.'^ ^ 

" You should make less serve you." 

« Less pressure on the square inch, or you know the 
oonsequenoe. 
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The style is taking. 

A bank manager with nothing to do argues well for 
the condition of the bank that he manages. 

A bank manager who can descend from the lofty 
pedestal of his position and talk with common mortals, 
is a man of sense, a man of judgment, a man of paxts, a 
man in whose discretion and honour the fortunes and 
the honour of ten thousand customers may be remitted 
for safe keeping. 

Strange infatuation. 

Stranger still after the disclosure of what the banker 
does. 

He professes to lend money. 

Whose money ? 

Like the others, the London and Westminster Bank 
has not a penny of its own to lend. 

It is £3,197,574 below the even point; that sum be- 
hind the world in adequate dead weight capital. 

Whose money, then ? 

The London and Westminster Bank discounted 
£17,676,739. 

At maturity, this value in foreclosed* mortgages on 
the real and personal property of the drawers, acceptors, 
and indorsers of the bills has been placed at its 
disposal. 

So, likewise at its feet, the net deposits — the cash 
deposits — the property of customers held in readiness for 
emergencies — the £3,197,574. 

* A Bill of Exchange, at maturity, is nothing less than a fore-closed 
mortgage on the real and personal property of every person who is a 
party to it. 

Whether it should continue so — in justice to other creditors — is a 
question already asked. 

Whether it is ethically sound for a bank, with nothing of its own to 
lend, to use the mortgaged real, and personal property of others, as if it 
were its own — and to talk of the demand and supply of money in refer- 
ence to such property — are questions that might be often asked. 

On the strength of the mortgaged real, and personal property of 
others — under the Bills of Exchange Act — a bank inscribes credits, and 
maiutaiud a safe average balance in its till. That is banking. 
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So the public sapplj the workiiig capital, and also 
the major part of the in-hand and realizable capital 



-•o*- 



One word of explanation, at the liak of being aocnsed 

of repetition. 

Experience determines the sum that a banker should 
possess in cash, consols, and other realizable investments. 

In the case of the London and Westminster Bank, 
this sum is £6,192,699. 

This sum enables the London and Westminster Bank 
to transact its enormous business. 

Daily its payments out are nearly balanced by its 
receipts — ^to-day the turn being the one way, to-morrow 
the other way. 

The £6,192,699 is the stand-by for a persistent un- 
balanced outflow, that at any time might happen through 
mismanagement, misfortune, or panic. 

The dividends paid by the London joint-stock banks 
— ^the London and Westminster having divided 32 per 
cent, per annum — should be restramed by Act of 
ParKament. 

The profits in excess of a moderate rate should be 
transferred to capital until the subscribed capitals be- 
come facts, instead of fictions, as at present. 

A bank should be declared insolvent whenever any 
portion of the deposits are made available for ordinary 
stand-by capital. 

While labour struggles without hope, while the pro- 
ducing and distributing classes fight for life, the London 
joint-stock banks, particularly, by a system of legalised 
imposture, divide annual profits that are oppressive. 

Conducted on the principles of the present, a trifle 
more enterprise and nerve would enable the London 
joint-stock banks to divide 100 per cent, annually, 
which would be 40 per cent, in excess of the legal 
earnings of 'the gentlemen of Bedford Square. 



CHAP. VL 



The Scotch Banks. 



Before treading on the delicate ground of Scotch 
banking, some further illustration of deposits and circu- 
lation will be of service. 

CiRcrLATTON. — The river Thames, fed by innumer- 
able surface drains, brooks, and streams, and exposed to 
evaporation from wind and heat, is, from Richmond 
Bridge to the Xore, a measurable quantity — so many 
gallons, so many cubic feet, and so on. 

The banks of Great Britain and Ireland, with doors 
open every lawful day, scattering notes daily for, it may 
be, five hundred thousand purposes, cannot, or do not, 
sustain an aggregate circulationthat exceeds £40,000,000 
— a mass, a measureable quantity like that from Rich- 
mond Brido:e to the Xore is alwavs outstandinor. And 
as the waters of the Thames mingle with the German 
Ocean in successive surges, so, by renewing files of con- 
fiding customers aud unwilling debtors, the influx of 
bank notes beats time with the outgo. 

There is coin besides : so much gold, so much silver, 
so much copper — an average measurable quantity also, 
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{hat ebl)6 and flows as tide does, withont sensible increase 
or diminntion. 

Perliaps there is a coin circulation of £40,000,000 : 
perhaps thrice that sum ; perhaps not haK so much — 
men's guesses at the truth being good for nothing. 

In severest money pressure — ^in other words, in panic 
— ^the note circulation of Great Britain and Ireland may 
for a short time contract to £35,000,000, while, in the 
wildest vein of speculation £40,000,000 in notes is the 
maximum that will float. 

I pay £30 into the Post-oiBBce Savings' Bank. 
The Postmaster sends the six notes to St. Martin's- 
le-Grrand. 

St. Martin's-le-Qrand gives them to the Receiver- 
General. 

The Eeceiver-General deposits them in the Bank of 
England as "public deposits." The consequence is 
that six £5 notes are withdrawn from circulation and 
cancelled. 

Meanwhile the Paymaster-General pays £30 to the 
account of the navy — say, the month's wages of a post- 
captain. 

Thus the equilibrium of the circulation is maintained. 
Again, I present thirty sovereigns at the counter of 
the Bank of England and receive six £5 notes. 

In six weeks I part with them, when they are returned 
to the Bank of England. Here the consequence is, 
first, that notes take the place of sovereigns — in the cir- 
culation ; and secondly, the notes being returned to the 
Bank of England, the coin of the Bank of England is 
increased £30 and the circulation diminished £30. 

Again, I take a nugget to the Bank of England, the 
value of which is £30, and notes are handed to me. 

I pay the £30 to my landlord, who pays it into his 
bank — ^the London and Westminster. 

Next day the London and Westminster Bank, find- 
ing itself overstocked with notes, pays this £30 with 
other notes into the Bank of England. 
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Such is circulation — ^the property of the public. 

Over it the banks have no control — the banks at all 
times being the debtors of the public, never once the 
creditors. 

When in severest money pressure the circulation of 
Great Britain and Ireland is temporarily contracted to 
the extent of £5,01)0,000, the explanation is, first, that 
persons generally being disposed to prove their personal 
solvency, suddenly make more than their average pay- 
ments — so to speak, they empty their purses ; and 
secondly, a sudden check is given to the average with- 
drawals of money for purposes that admit of being de- 
ferred — a trip to Paris, the purchase of a velocipede, etc. 

When in the wildest vein of speculation the circula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland is expanded to the 
utmost, purses are well filled, etc. 

Deposits. — They are of various forms : — 

A. 

1. £40,000,000 on deposit. 

2. The banks are in a position to lend it — if in cash ; 
to transfer it — if in inscribed credits. 

B. 

1. £40,000,000 on deposit, of which £35,000,000 is 
by discounts and £5,000,000 in cash. 

2. The banks are in a position to lend only 
£5,000,000 absolutely. 

0. 

1. In the course of a year I deposit, in notes and 
com, £10,000. 

2. Thereby my banker is enabled to lend £10,000 
absolutely. 

3. I withdraw the sum. 

4. My banker's absolute lending power is so far 
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D. 

1. I open a deposit aoeoimt with a bill of £10,000 that I 
get discounted, withdrawing £5,000 a^id lodging £5,000, 

2. By the transaction, the absolute lending power of 
my banker is diminished £5,000. 

Such are deposits ; they are one of two, either cash 
or discounts. 



-•o*- 



Once more, " converting floating into fixed capitaL'* 

What is implied in the common phrase ? 

I can spare £10,000 from my business, and I put it 
into the [Russian loan or into Metropolitans. 

I give my broker a cheque on my banker. 

My broker pays the cheque into his banker^s, and, in 
turn, gives his cheque to the Stock Exchange jobber. 

The jobber, who previously may have given some one 
a cheque, is now reimbursed. 

"What is my position ? 

I do not have the £10,000 at my banker^s ; but I 
have stock representing it, which I may pled^ or selL 

Again, I proceed to build and fit a spinmng mill or 
weaving shop, paying cheques weekly to the contractor^ 
and sums periodically to the machimst or engineer. 

In the one case, the weekly cheques are cashed and 
disbursed in wages, etc ; in the other, the periodical 
sums are similaiiy disbursed. 

In the end I have paid £25,000. 

What is my positian ? 

I poflsesB tibe mannfarturing establidbment that X 
wished, and may pledge or sell iL 

Therefore the common phrase, ooorerting arcalatm^ 
into fixed eapiial, is — hombog; die notes are not capital^ 
as capital ia always fixed, and wAes are newer fixed. 

like the Thames fromBiefamood Bridge to tiieXoR^ 
thelalxmr of the eoimlry akoJgafixed mffjsuij Meqoatt- 
tity thai dmges the j^peanmce aal ntilitjr of An& 
and thai is wnjipnsat Bd tj payments in notes anf 
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without, however, diminishing or increasing the circu- 
lation of the kingdom. 



There is on the threshhold of the subject of the Scotch 
banks a strange discovery. 

It is that the Scotch bankers, knowing their own 
weakness are careful to conceal it. 

A notable instance of Scotch caution that is in pain- 
ful contrast with the frank disclosures of the London 
joint-stock banks— the London Joint-Stock Bank alone 
excepted. 

The London Joint-Stock Bank does not make a ftdl 
disclosure of its condition, while the London and West- 
minster Bank and the rest have no reservations — any 
proper information is laid before the next meeting of 
proprietors and published in the newspapers. 

Personal experience of the concealment of the Scotch 
bankers will be the best explanation of the difficulty of 
deciding on the subject matter of the present chapter. 

A rummage among my books ; yes, one of these will 
have it, either the "Bankers' Magazine" or the 
** Bankers' Almanac (1869)." 

No, neither ; not a figure as to the deposits and 
discounts of the Scotch Banks. 

Well, that excellent book, " The Manual of Com- 
merce," will give the information. 

No, it does not. 

Strange; let me see; "Chambers' Encyclopedia" — 
that is sure to be Scotch enough. 

No. 

Gracious ; what is to be done ? 

One hope more : the new edition of " Brando's 
Dictionary." 

Like the rest ; giving the immaterial, withholding 
the essential. 

Dreadful ; well, a cab to the British Museum Library, 
where everything is su^^posed to be. 
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" What is there in the library that gives the complete 
accouiits of the Scotch banks — ^the deposits and dis- 
counts particularly ? ^' 

" * OKver and Boyd's Almanac/ doubtless." 

It, on examination, is found to exclude the discounts. 

" Kindly help me to the information." 

« Cannot." 

" See MacCulloch and MacLeod." 

The great MacCulloch ; what says he P 

He does not give the figures; but, in his usual 
grandiose style, proclaims ex cathedra that the deposits 
of the Scotch banks are £40,000,000. 

Not being a man of verbal exactness, he does not 
trouble himself to say whether the £40,000,000 is in 
inscribed credits or in cash deposits. 

Neither does he give the authority on which he 
speaks. 

Enough ; the great MacCulloch has said the deposits 
of the Scotch banks are £40,000,000, and to this day 
his statement is believed. 

But now MacLeod ; is he more accurate and explicit ? 

All he has to say of Scotch discounts has been gathered 
from the Bank Acts Report, 1858, wherein there is a 
full disclosure of the affairs of the Western Bank of 
Scotland. 

That bank had a paid-up capital of £1,500,000, and 
its discounts rivalled those of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 

Here are the figures, as given by MacLeod : — 

The Western Bank of Scotland* 

Year. Diaooants. Be-discounts;. 

1847 .... £15,711,438 .... £656,077 

1848 .... 12,088,643 .... 374,707 

1849 .... 10,522,022 .... 249,957 

1850 .... 12,048,669 .... 290,813 

1851 .... 13,332,763 .... 688,247 

♦ The account aubmitted to the Bank of EnglemiaL -wViaa 
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Tear. 


Discounts. 


1862 . . 


, . . 13,625,332 


1853 . , 


. . . 14,987,740 


1854 . , 


. . . 18,596,704 


1855 . , 


. . . 19,835,781 


1856 . , 


. . . 20,410,884 



1857 tiU Nov. 9 20,691,415 



Re-discounts. 

407,143 
1,682,320 
3,856,292 
4,969,669 
5,407,363 
4,881,221 



It would be instructive to be told at what sum Mac- 
CuUoch entered the deposits of the Western Bank of 
Scotland — such firms as Monteith, Macd^nald, and 
others, without, probably, possessing a shilU»-g of their 
own, discounting from £200,000 to £450,00 K 

But it will be said the Western Bank of S otland was 
mismanaged — ^that it is not a fair specimen of a Scotch 
bank. 

Wherein did it differ ? 

Confessedly in the one particular of insufficient 
Xjondon balances ; it kept short Messrs. Jones, Uoyd 
and Co. 

Therefore, in Scotch estimation, had Messrs. Jones, 
Xjloyd and Co. been abundantly supplied with cash, 
every conceivable delinquency of the Western Bank of 
Scotland would have been excused. 

yras asked and refused, show that Scotch bankers may be as anscrupulous 
in figures as some of their Southern brethren : — 



Dr. 

Capital £1,600,000 

Notes issued 480,000 

Deposits 6,500,000 



£8,480,000 



Or. 

Discounts £3,600,000 

Open accounts 2,560,000 

Bad bills 970,000 

Deficiency 1,350,000 



£8,480,000 



The capital is £1,500,000 ; the loss and deficiency, £2,320,000— the 
ijyhole capital lost and £820,000 besides. 

^ The discounts are only £600,000 in excess of twice the capital, which 
Tfl an unexceptionable relation ; one acquitting the Western Bank of the 
charge of recklessness. 

The open accounts, or advances to customers, are a proper use of the 
«U2>lu8 funds at the disposal of the Western Bank ; making good in 
pw% at least the reputed wealth in discounts of the Scotch banks. 

Untortuna,tely the figurea were untrue. 
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Impliedly , it over-discounted — ^itdiscomited in excess 
of its means; in the language of the London and 
Westminster Bank, in excess of its cash, consols, and 
other realizable investments ; hence its embarrassment 
with Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and Co. 

This reserve of cash, consols, and other realizable in- 
vestments is, it will be remembered, even in the case of 
the London and Westminster Bank, made up chiefly 
from appropriations of the cash deposits of the public. 

However, the operation of the over-discounts of a 
Scotch bank is so soon and unmistakably felt at the 
bank itself that this, the bankers', explanation of the 
failure of the Western Bank of Scotland may well be 
doubted. 

Over-discounting at the country branch of a Scotch 
bank is found out at the weekly clearings of the banks 
in the same town, when the differences have to be at 
once provided for by drafts on Edinburgh. 

Over-discounting at the head office, as likewise at the 
country branches, is, also — ^in particular business — felt 
in London where there is no clearing, and no con- 
venient draft on Edinburgh. The London corre- 
spondent holds a certain balance, which, giving out the 
London credit of the Scotch bank, suffers. 

Thus the explanation of the Scotch banks is incon- 
clusive — ^merely plausible ; it being incredible — unless 
on the supposition of inextricable entanglement with 
such firms as discounted £200,000 to £450,000— that 
daily in London, and weekly in the country towns of 
Scotland, the Western Bank of Scotland should stupidly 
commit itseK to wrong. 

The hypothesis is absurd. 

The more reasonable explanation is that in its earlier 
years the management of the Western Bank of Scot- 
land was marked by skill and success — ^by daring* — 

* Doubtless the London Joint-Stock Banks would nmilarly combina 
against any London Bank that ahoiUd yeotore out of the Uzw beat«ii 
track of contentment with lodi difidends tm tha Londoa JomVfbU^ 
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wlilch proving distasteful and inconvenient to the rival 
Scotch banks, there were frequent spiteful combinatioiis 
of the banks that will be long mentioned to their 
shame, and that in truth are indirectly chargeable with 
the bank's overthrow. 

While saying this in justification of the Western 
Bank of Scotland, it need not be concealed that the 
later years of the management were characterized by 
caprice and cruelty. 

Let us for a moment enter the portals of the chief 
office, where Mr. Taylor, harassed by a thousand cares, 
could only give a moment's thought to the — commercial 
and social — life and death requisitions of those in 
waiting. 

" Sir, I have sent for you to tell you that I am to 
prevent your ever getting a foothold here ; by your m£i<i 
Indian speculations the bank has lost enough with yo"*- 
already;* your credit henceforward is stopped wit-i 

Banks divide, when 100 per cent, annually might easily be dividec£^» 
that should cast loose from the discount brokers and employ 5-^ 
resources fully and exclusively, over its own counter, among tnwlesm^^^ 
and others. 

* Much of the odium attaching to bankruptcy arises from this mr*— ** 
leading fallacy. A bank or person forcing another into bankruptcy Im- ^ 
made election between suflering the person to continue trading, am::^^^"^ 
forcing the person into liquidation. Afterwards the bank or pers*::=^^J 
should be satisfied with the choice. At all events the person forc^s:^" 
into li(inidation id entitled to exoneration as he is not consulted in tX-*® 
liquidation. 

In the absence of fraud, a person forced into bankruptcy is entitl^^^ 
to immediate di-charge. 

This logical consequence is accepted universally in the United Stat^?^* 
Take the practice in the great commercial city Chicago, Illinois. 

I am arrested for debt. 

I demand that the ofiicer making the arrest take me before the jud^^ 
of a court of record. 

In obedience to this demand T am so taken. 

Then I ask for a sheet of pa])er, and to the best of my recollectio:*^ 
make out a schedule of my debts, &c. 

On this statement I am sworn, and am immediately afterwards di^ " 
charged from custody. 

If I am chargeable Avith fraud, that is another matter : to be pro-^ 
ceeded with as the criminal law directs. 
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every customer of this bank, and with the customers of 
every other bank to which my influence extends. Be 
off." 

Such was Mr. Taylor, the last manager of the 
Western Bank of Scotland. Less harassed — particu- 
larly by the antagonisms of the other banks — ^he doubt- 
less would have been more just, especially in this 
particular case. 

The person so addressed, then only in his twenty- 
fourth year, had two years before — in the hot impe- 
tuosity and inexperience of youth — staked his fortune. 

And what in his own hands the issue would have 
been, will be always doubtful. 

He was made bankrupt ; but at the expiration of the 
statutory period of two years, he was recommended by 
his trustee and commissioners for honourable discharge 
by the Court of Session. 

At once afterwards, those who had known him pre- 
viously — in conmiiseration of his position — determined 
on a course of aid that had the merit of the probability 
of early business success. 

And to this generous end progress had been made 
■when the remorseless Mr. Taylor sent for him to 
announce his second ruin. 

The following is the information famished by the 
Banker^a Magazine, 1869 : — 

The Scotch Banks. 

CAPITAL AND RESERVE. 
Name of Bank. Paid-up Capital. 

Bank of Scotland. . 1,000,000 

Caledonian Bank- I 125 000 
ing Company. . ) ' 



Reserve. 


Paid-up 

Capital and 

Reserve. 


£50,000 


£232,000 


300,000 


1,300,000 


340,840 


1,340,840 


50,000 


176,000 
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Paid-up 
Name of Bank. Paid-up Capital Beserve. Capital and 

Iteserve 

City of Glasgow . . 870,000 220,000 1,090,000 

Clydesdale Bank- 1 900,000 260,000 1,160,000 

mg Company. . ) ' ' ' ' 

Commercial Bank. . 1,000,000 330,236 1,330,236 

National Bank .. 1,000,000 295,000 1,295,000 

North of Scotland. . 280,000 100,000 380,000 

Eoyal Bank 2,000,000 360,000 2,360.000 

Union Bank 1,000,000 270,000 1,270,000 

The Scotch Banks, 

Fixed Issues. Dividends. Branches. 

Aberdeen Town & County. £70,133 107^ 32 

Bank of Scotland 343,418 127^ 74 

British Linen Company . . 438,024 137^ 62 

^'om^'lT ^^''^'''^j 53,434 107, 17 

City of Glasgow , | ^^^' J^l | go/^ jq^ 

^Spany. ^^''^'''! } 2741321 10/, 70 

Commercial Bank W*.' .*. . 374,880 147, 86 

National 297,024 127, 72 

North of Scotland 154,319 lOVo 39 

Eoyal Bank 216,451 87, 85 

Union Bank 454,346 10% 107 

The Scotch Banks, 
Fixed greenback issue £2,749,271 

Average greenback and convertible issue . . £4,500,000 

Against all issues in excess of £2,749,271 the Scotch 
bo,nks are to hold coin ; but, as with the J'ngh'sh private 
banks of issue, there being no Board of Trade inspection 
of treasure or of circulation, the law probably is com- 
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The privilege of keeping in circulation £2,749,271 
in greenbacks since 1844 ? — ^to go no farther back 

A privilege not worth the having every Scotch banker 
will affirm. 

Similarly every Scotchman — the Scotch bankers 
having indoctrinated the Scotch population with the 
belief. 

A pious fraud. 

Averaging discounts at 5 per cent, since 1844 — ^the 
average may be higher or lower without affecting the 
argument — the putting out of £2,749,271 greenback 
notes has accumulated to what P 

Here are figures :— 

♦3-3863550 X 2749271 = £9,287,435 

To the large sum of £9,287,435. 
Deducting the principal from the increase, the 
quotient is the net profit for the 25 years since 1844 :— 

Accumulation £9,287,435 

Principal 2,749,^71 

Net profit on circulation. , . . £6,536,164 



One word more : the paid-up capital of the Scotch 
banks is £9,477,000 ; and the profit on the greenback 
note circulation in 25 years yielding a net profit of 
£6,536,164, what is the annual profit on the paid-up 
capital from the note circulation P 

As near as can be, 2 per cent. 

The convertible note circulation, as distinguished 
from the greenback circulation, of the Scotch banks is 
also a source of profit. 

And of the aggregate profit of Scotch banking there 

* The amount of £1 in those years, the interest added annually to 
the principal 
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is this to be said, that, in addition to the annual divi^ 
dends that range from 8 to 14 per cent., there are 
the considerable reserve accumulations ; and, what is 
scarcely less important, there are no fewer than 738 
branch offices — generally the freeholds of the eleven 
banks, and also generally the handsomest buildings in 
the town or neighbourhood. 

The 738 branch offices lay the whole of Scotland 
under a severe form of banking espionage — more severe 
than that of the criminal class on the continent by any 
police bureau. 

The favour of the bank agents is not merely to be 
obtained, but at any cost to be preserved. 

Is one an intolerant Churchman or Dissenter ? He 
will show partiality to those of his faith, and lose no 
opportunity to oppress and put down unbelievers. 

Is he a libertine ? He will delight to embarrass and 
to crush those who are religiously disposed. 

In a word, those whom he favours prosper ; those at 
enmity with him he sooner or later brings to 
sorrow. 

Such influence, such power is at variance with the 
aspirations and independence of a free people. 

That the cash, as distinguished from the discount, 
deposits of the Scotch banks are considerable, is a fair 
inference from the thrifty habits of the Scotch people ; 
but that they are as large as has been represented by 
MacCulloch is improbable and untrue. 



It is from no disrespect to Ireland that a S2:)ecial 
chapter lias not been devoted to the Irish Banks. As 
remarked elsewhere in the text, Irish Banking par- 
takes of the English and Scotch character ; it is a com- 
pound of both — as oppressive to Ireland as the others 
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The Irish Banks. 

CAPITAL AND RESERVE. 

Bank of Ireland. . £3,000,000 £1,064,805 £4,064,806 

(Iruh currency) 

BelfastBankingCo. 250,000 312,566 562,566 

Hibernian Bank . . 376,000 79,283 454,283 

^^^SS"*} ^^'^^ ^^'^^ ^'^^ 

The National Bank 1,600,000 622,240 2,022,240 

Northern Bank- 1 150 qoO 172,733 322,733 

ing Company ) ' ' ' 

Provincial Bank . . 520,000 248,717 768,717 

EoyalBank 300,000 216,000 516,000 

Ulster Banking Co. 183,405 120,000 303,405 

The Irish Banks. 

NameofBauk. Fixed issue. ?",'" ^J"^" 

dends. cues* 

Bank of Ireland £3,738,428 8 J 38 

BelfastBankingCompany. . 281,611 20 31 

Hibernian Bank No issue. 7 12 

The Munster Bank, Limited No issue. 6 22 

The National Bank 852,269 10 62 

Northern Banking Co 243,440 16 32 

Provincial Bank 927,667 8 44 

Eojal Bank No issue. 12 2 

Ulster Banking Co 311,079 20 29 



The Irish Banks. 
Fixed greenback issue £6,354,494 



Average greenback issue £6,000,000 



-•o*- 



Sanfis and Branch 



Bank of England , 

Private banks 

Joint-atock banks (England 
Joint-stock banks (Scotland, 
Joint-stock banks (Ireland) 



1 
271 
111 
13 



222 
952 
738 
272 

2195 
405 



Banks and Branches >■•.■■ 2600 

Aggregate (Maximum) Note Circulation. 
(gheat bkitain and ibeland.) 
i6QQ /£40,000,OOQ 

£15,384 The average (maximnm) circulation 
of each bank and branch. 

Samviary of fixed Grecnhaci Issues. 

Fixed issue Bank of England £15,000,000 

Mxed issue I2G private banks inEngland'} ^ ^^n roR 

and Wales / ' ' 

I^ed issue 56 joint-atoek banks in > g •r'iQ fjdft 

England and Wales j" ' ' 

Fixed issue 11 banks in Hcotland 2,749,271 

Fixed issue 6 bauta in Ireland 6,354,494 



Total greenbacks £30,885,031 

Maximum circulation of convertible notes 1 q 114 969 
a and bullion . . . , / * ' ' 



—notes against 

Maximum note circulation 



At Chapter XII, it is shown that money actively 
employed by the banker at 2 per cent, yields upwards 
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of 100 per cent, per annum ; therefore the greenback 
circulation of the kingdom may be taken as a tax on 
the public of upwards of £30,000,000* annually — money 
being sometimes 10 per cent, instead of 2 per cent. 

At 10 per cent, per annum the tax collected by the 
banks on their greenback circulation would approximate 
in amountf to the whole sum of the Imperial and local 
taxation of the kingdom. 

One of the sources of permanent relief from taxation 
is, therefore, obviously, in the transfer of the note 
circulation from the banks to the Crown. 

* Those incredulous may be reminded that this sum would include 
the bad debts, the expenses, etc., etc., of the banks — which the public 
pay, in addition to the dividends and the reserve and other accumula- 
tions of the banks. 

+ Exception may fairly be taken to this statement, as there is the 
difference between a bauliker giving out his circulation on his own 
account, and giving it out on account of others, that in the former case 
he parts with it, disposes of it — ^as for a horse ; while in the latter case 
he lends it to be repaid — as in the discount of a bill. 

However, the statement may be justified on two grounds : first, as 
the public do not see the cards in the banker's hand, they are entitled 
to conclude that he knows how to take care of himself ; and secondly, 
the profits of banking, under skilful, daring management, admit of so 
much enlargement, with oppression, that a forcible illustration needs no 
excuse, especially when the profits of banking may easily be made to 
exceed the sum expressed in the illustration. 



CHAP. VII. 



The Exchanges. 



Now-A-DAYS the exchanges dispense with theory. 

Not a whisper is now heard of natural enemies. 

Waterloo is not named ; and if visited, it is by the 
class of persons who take rooms at Margate. 

The Italian war, the German war, and the American 
war have pushed even our Russian war into shade ; 
and so dwarfed to insignificance our last and early 
present-century wars, that we are ready to acknowledge 
ourselves shopkeepers. 

Moreover the press, the chief educator, has so fami- 
liarized us with broad generous principles, that we 
might so far improve on the well-known sentiment of 
all men being bom free and equal, by adding that they 
should live as brethren. 

In this latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
henceforward the par of exchange, the regulation of the 
exchanges, the balance of trade, and the like, should 
not once be mentioned outside of the lecture-rooms of 
universities. 
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They are of the past : not of the present ; not of the 
future. 

What the fiiture will have to consider, is the inutility 
of coin and bullion in the exchanges — ^their profitless- 
ness, their waste, their supererogation. 

It will also have reason to reflect on the advantages 
that would attend coin abandonment— especially to the 
earlier of those who, in lieu of it, establish a cheap 
medium of exchange that also shedl be as inflexible as 
the yard measure, as invariable as the gallon meeisure 
and the Winchester bushel. 

How many Bank of England notes are in circulation 
in the British colonies and foreign countries P 

They are to be found in every money-changer's win- 
dow, wherever there is a money-changer — ^in Canada, 
in Australia, at the Cape, throughout Europe, through- 
out Asia, throughout North and South America. 

Everywhere they are preferred to sovereigns — com- 
mand a premium over sovereigns. 

And the Post Bills of the Bank of England are held 
in even greater estimation than Bank of England 
notes. 

Similarly, though less liberally, the notes of all State 
Banks are scattered — even the depreciated notes of 
Austria and the United States. 

The fact is one of the great unrecognized changes of 
the time. 

The flow of merchandize, once so potent, is as the past 
in juxta-position with the present — ^without the inter- 
mingling of nations, without speedy locomotion, and, 
instantaneous inter-communication. 

In a single day the telegraph may order the sale an4 
purchase of more securities than the sum of a month's 
exports from the United Kingdom ; a month's trans- 
actions in securities, by telegraph, probably exceeds the 
sum of a year's exports and imports of commodities— coiif. 
and bullion included. 

What, in securities, the telegraph has brought about 



a this: any "Wall Street speculator may buy and sell in 
Capel Court acd on the Continental Bom-Bea, and any 
speculator on the Contmental Boursea or in Cupel 
Court may buy and sell in "Wall Street. 

So between Capel Court and the Continental Bonraes 
— ^without the United States. 

So between the Continental Bourses, — -without Eng- 
land and the United States, 

Securities have already supplanted coin and bullion 
a the exchanges. 

They are the superior — the modem — ^intern atioual 
nedium of exchange. 

And inasmucli as in international payment coin and 
mllion seldom secure a profit, while securities rarely 
ail to hold out the promise of substantial gain, it 
tands to reason that it is a question of time when the 
brmer will become permanently relegated to disuse in 
nter national payments. 

Nor would iluTopean war serve to revive the old 
■egime. 

Modem war, on the largest scale that it is ever 
likely to be waged, found moneij in greenbacks and 
material, chiefly in the labour- grown and labour- 
fashioned products of the soil. 

Clothing, blankets, small arras, gunpowder, and the 
like it bought abroad with produce, with Corporation, 
with State, and with National Bonds. 

Rarely indeed, if ever, it bought abroad by direct 
coin and bullion shipments, these being as needless as 
unproStable, 

We should strive to comprehend the present — the 
more hopeful times in which we live. 



Mr. Nicholson,' who dedicates his book to IJord 
Overstone, and cites Aristotle on the subject of demand^ 

• The Science 0/ (he Exckmgei. London : EfBngliam Wilson, 188t 
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{hus expresses the exchange theory of the Bank Charter 
Act: — 

" The raising of the rate of interest* to a very high 
point in any country has the double eflfeot of prevent- 
ing the exportation of the bullion or coin which is in 
that country, and of attracting bullion or coin to it 
from other countries/' 

Had Mr. Nicholson known less of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and more of the subject on which he writes, he 
would not have committed himself to the double im- 
truth. 

The raising of the rate of discount need not and does 
not prevent the exportation of bullion or coin. 

The raising of the rate of discount need not and does 
not attract bullion or coin from foreign countries. 

For the disproof of the allegation, that the raising of 
the rate of discount prevents the exportation of bullion 
or coin ; direct, and hypothetical arguments may be 
advanced. 

First : the raising of the rate of discount does not 
stop foreign travel, does not keep a single independent 
Englishman at home who has the means and incli- 
nation to go abroad, does not prevent emigration ; and 
presumptively more coin and bullion leave England 
annually, with travellers and emigrants, than in the 
form of merchandize to the Continent, and elsewhere. 
Emigration, indeed, is stimulated by the raising of the 
rate of discount, and to the extent that it is so the 
effect is the contrary of that affirmed by Mr. Nicholson 
— ^the raising of the rate of discount promotes bullion 
and coin exportation. 

Secondly — ^the other day certain Englishmen trans- 

* There is great xinscrupulousness in the use of the word interest by 
Mr. Nicholson ; he uses it instead of the word discount, for the sake of 
making it appear that investment follows the rate of interest, which it 
only does sometimes; but as the only interest paid by the Bank of 
England is that on the public debt, he obviously has no right to men- 
tion the word interest in connection with any supporting theories of 
the Bank Charter Act. 
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mitted to Vienna, as caution money, a considerable sum 
in sovereigns, and in three months more they are bound 
to transmit a further and larger sum for a like purpose. 
And the point lies in this, that when the negociations 
for the first sum were pending, the Bank of England 
minimum rate was 2 per cent., while when the sovereigns 
were transmitted the Bank of England rate was 4^ per 
cent. (May, 1869) ; and further, as a matter of fact, the 
larger sum — in sovereigns — will be transmitted at the 
proper time, although meanwhile the Bank of England 
rate should be advanced to 10 per cent. ; indeed although 
meanwhile the Bank of England should be compelled to 
suspend specie payments. The prospective advantages 
of the persons — the Englishmen — are so great that they, 
being quite able, vv^ill overcome every obstacle. 

Thirdly — and this time hypothetically — the raising 
of the rate of discount need not prevent the exportation 
of bullion or specie, for as those possessing property of 
B>nj sort may at any time sell out such property for 
Bank of England notes and bullion or coin, the exporta- 
tion of bullion or coin presents itself to them in the 
light of a question of investment. To them, as owners 
of property that may be invested here or anywhere, the 
raising of the rate of discount has no application — ^the 
ohange affecting borrowers, not owners. 

For the disproof of the allegation that the raising of 
the rate of discount attracts bullion from foreign coun- 
tries, the well-known facts of the bullion trade with 
France and the United States may be appealed to : — 

First, as regards the United States, the rate of dis- 
count there, especially outside of the privileged circles 
of the customers of the banks, is always higher than in 
England* ; outsiders seldom paying less than 1 per 
cent, a month, or 12 per cent, per annum, and often 2^ 
per cent, a month, or 25 per cent, per annum. But, 

* The Bankers' Circular of Henry Clews & Co., 82, Wall Street, New 
York, published on the 15th April, 1869, states that outside discoir^liS 
range from 50 to 75 per cent, per annum. 
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notwithstanding this, who will affirm that the current 
of the precious metals is from east to west ? It is the 
other way — ^from America to Liverpool and London. 

Secondly, as regards France, where generally the rate 
of discount is lower than in England, is it the case — the 
case particularly from May, 1866, to May, 1869 — ^that 
our higher rates of discount have drained the vaults o 
the Bank of France* ? The contrary has happened — 
the Bank of France has drained the Bank of England. 
In a word, the raising of the rate of discount has a dis- 
persing not an attracting tendency. 

Certain conclusions are now logically inevitable. 

Mr. Nicholson is wrong. 

Lord Overstone and the supporters of the theory of 
the Bank Charter Act, that relates to the exchanges, are 
not the wise men they are supposed to be. 

Generally the business of the exchanges furnishes a 
good excuse for sharpness — to use no harsher word. 

Take the case of the Bank of England — ^the spotless 
Bank of England. 

Bad, in many respects, as the Bank Charter Act is, it 
nevertheless possesses an immense amount of self-regu- 
lating power, which, however, has lain dormant since 
its passing — ^now five-and-twenty years. 

Under the Bank Charter Act the Bank of England 
has a fixed greenback note issue of £15,000,000— its 
additional note issue being that which alone is converti- 
ble into coin. 

Therefore a demand for coin diminishes the con- 
vertible portion of the note circulation,! which demand 

* For valuable testimony on this and other points, reference may be 
made to the evidence of M. Pereire before the French Commitiaion (Bank 
of France), the evidence appearing in *' The Bank of £ngland/' London : 
Longmans & Co. 1866. 

i* Obviously it cannot diminish the fixed greenback circulation, that 
being issued without reference to coin. Now, remembering that the 
maximum note circulation of Great Britain and Ireland is £40,000,000, 
and the fixed greenback circulation of Great Britain and Ireland is 
£30,885,031, the action, in truth, of the Bank of England ia on. tJbd^ 



the Bank of England endeavours to restrain by advanc- 
ing the rate of discount from 2 to 10 or 20 per cent. — 
the 20 per cent, having been more than once threatened. 

Now, this course of advanuing the rate of discount is 
perfectly allowable under the Bank Charter Act. 

It, moreover, is the constant practice of the Bank of 
England. 

But equally allowable, under the Bank Charter Act, 
it would be for the Bank of England to meet a demand 
for coin by [-urchaaes of coin — a demand fur notes by 
p iTchasea o notes 

moji m £ i 999. Thia mMcimum of eon- 

e R and etrives to keep. Thia niftri- 

niu n 11. d of as the sujiply of money— 

talL i tiEneitiitempUblyaniiLlIaupply 

a not in tlie same breath, jubtiiy 

th muiJ 

A pre b ud m n f maj be nnlimited ; if so, the supply 

lemdUiu nin b 1:1 culatiun beini; iS, 114,9^9. 

Iwb nertoh to sa^rt (hat at times tha fired 

irran -u-k a a n t U and h t thu deficienc; oE the fixed 

gr IT n B pp mented hy additional eouvertiblecircuJo- 

ti n m ha Ba k Eng aad b h may or may not IjB the case ; 
wh n IB th caH ac d ta 

The B k harte A 844 h aw of the laud on the Bubjert, 

Boda p a p d h £ 0, ,03 in notea may be issued with- 
out thti pi>J9e«t<ii>n iif a single suTDreign for ha payment ; and experi- 
ence shows that while the note ciroulation m.i,y never fall below 
£35,000.000, it etiiially may never exceed £40,000,000. The Bauk 
Charter Act, in brief, proytdes that for every notfl iasuod in excels of 
-£3U,S85,031, coin ahall be held, 

lu 1844, when the Bank Charter Act went into operation, the flxad 
greenback issues vi-eie as follows ; — 

Bank of Euglaed £14,000.000 

204 Private banks B.l.'^3,407 

72 Joint-stock banks 3.495,446 

II Scotch banka 2.749,271 

a Irish banks 6,354,494 

£31,752,618 
Since then 75 private banks and IS joint-stock banks have ceased to 
issue— the Act jrroviding that three-fourths of such lapsed issues sbaU 
be tran»if>-rrrd to the issoe of the Pank of Eugland a^inst securides. 
Thia niil explain the reduction of the fiifd greenback issue of the pre- 
sent tiTiie—namely, £30,885.031. The fixed greenback issue of the 
Bank of England ia now £1S,0U0,000. 
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And as allowable, under the Bank Charter Act, it 
would be for the Bank of England to maintain intact 
its reserve,* as to suffer it to become depleted, and 
through the depletion, to enrich the banking and 
money-lending classes at the expense of the industry, 
the trade, and the commerce of the kingdom — at the 
expense of the poverty of the kingdom. 

How maintain intact the reserve P 

The authorities of the Bank of England need not to 
be told. 

It is the mil to act for the public that is lacking. 

How does the Bank of France act ? how, in deference 
to public as well as official opinion is that Corporation 
bound to act ? 

It bears the brunt — ^has to bear the brunt of guarding 
France against the prostration of money panics. 

Is it in want of gold ? 

Then, instead of crushing to the earth the industry, 
trade and commerce of France — instead of reducing to 
starvation the millions of the struggling poor that the 
Bank of England does — ^it forthwith buys bills on 
England, on Vienna, on all parts, and discounting such 
bills at the places of ^urchase,whatever the rate of discount 
may bCy carries off the gold in triumph. 

In such wise the Bank of France makes a sacrifice of 
£250,000, or any sum, if possible, to meet the demand 
for discount — to keep the rate down to a 4 per cent, 
level ; while, to make an extra £100,000, or more, the 
Bank of England, when it can, is sure to run up the 
rate to 6, 8, and 10 per cent. 

But where is the Bank of England to find the means 
to keep its reserve intact ? 

Just where in 1857 and in 1866, in obedience to the 

* Mr. Hodgson, M.P., Governor of the Bank of England, is reported 
to have paid at the quarterly Bank of England meeting of 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1864 — " The rate of discount is charged for one pwrpose only — the 
j^vrpose of keeping the reserve fund at a proper and safe limit.,** 

He has no idea of propriety or safety tfaiat conflicts with the money- 
making ckances of the proprietors of the Bank o£ Englaad. 
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sanctions of the Grovemment, it found the means to 
increase its fixed greenback issue — just where to-day it 
might provide for another £2,000,000 in greenbacks. 

The Bank of England is a rich corporation — a safe 
corporation ; its fault is avarice ; its besetting sin, heart- 
less, immoral disregard of the necessities and rights of 
industry, trade, and commerce. 

Under the pretence of regulating the exchanges, the 
Bank of England should no longer be allowed to screen 
itself. 

The lower the rate of discount, the less there is to 
complain of in the exchanges ; the higher the rate of 
discount, the more obstructive the exchanges. 

Here is the record of 1857* ; the year opening with 
discounts at the famine rate of 6 per cent. — the ex- 
changes still unfavourable to this country — and closing 
with discounts at 8 per cent. — ^the exchanges yet un- 
altered : — 



The Standard Rates. 



Unfavour- 



•V 



T, Favourable. , , 

'^"' Short. 4^e.^ 

France.. . . 25-22J .... 2535 25-10 

Hamburg .. 137^ .... 13-9 .... 13.5 

Amsterdam .. 1200 .... 12 05 .... 11-90 

Bank Acta Report Rates (1858). 

January 3, tl857. Bank rate 6 per cent. 

France J 25-22J 

Hamburg ... . . . . 13*7 

Amsterdam II'ITJ 

* Choice has been made of the rates of 1857, rather than those of 
1847 or 1866, as they have the sanction of the Bank Acts Report. From 
those of 1857 no essential variation will be found in the rates of 1847 
sod 1866. 

t The dates are those of changes in the Bank of England minimum. 

' MT^K^fii!?!?"?^'*? ^^«^J^ ^®*^® ^^^^^ for France ; and at 
5.»7| buUion b^^ins to leave France for England. 
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July 18, 1857. Bank rate 5| per cent. 

France 25-27^ 

Hamburg . . . . . . 13*8^ 

Amsterdam 12-OOJ 

October 10, 1857. Bank rate 6 per cent. 

France 25*25 

Hamburg 13*9J 

Amsterdam. . . . • • 11*19|^ 

October 17, 1857. Bank rate 7 per cent. 

France 25*30 

Hamburg 1310^ 

Amsterdam 12*00 

October 24, 1857. Bank rate 8 per cent. 

France 25-30 

Hamburg 13-lOJ 

Amsterdam 12*00 

November 11, 1857. Bank rate 9 per cent. 
(The day before the suspension.) 

France 25*30 

Hamburg 13*13 

Amsterdam. . . • • . 1202 

November 18, 1857. Bank rate 10* per cent. 

France 25*35 

Hamburg 13*14 

Amsterdam . . , . . . 12*02^ 

December 18, 1857. Bank rate 8 per cent. 

France 25*30 

Hamburg 13*8J 

Amsterdam 12*00| 

* Even at 10 per cent, the Frencli gold exporting point, 25-874, was 
not reached ; and on December 18, with the rate at 8 percent., there 
IB the same, 25*30, as with the 9 joor cent, rate on November 11, and xihe 
7 per cent, rate on October 17 . 
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But to return to the character of the business of the 
exchanges — an enquiry essenticd to the right under- 
standing of the quotations. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, between 2 and 3 o'clock, at the 
Lloyd's end of the open space inside the Royal Exchange. 
Then and there in the open air is transacted the foreign 
bill business of Great Britain. 

The bills bought and sold are of two classes — made 
bills, such as have been received as remittances from the 
country and abroad; drawn bilk, against shipments 
made or orders given— popularly known as "pig on 
bacon." 

It is a full 'Change Tuesday : full in the sense that 
more than the average number has assembled — ^the time 
being one of severe money pressure — the Bank of Eng- 
land rate 3 per cent, higher than the bank of France 
rate — ^the next Bank of England account looked forward 
to with misgiving. 

Baron Rothschild, leaning against his particular 
pillar, is redder in the face than usual — ^his fine robust 
form quivering, as instinctively but nervously he counts 
his enormous gains. 

His staff is about him, his orderlies in the ring, his 
scouts arriving constantly from the street with reports 
of the enemy — ^the long-suffering British public ; and 
also with reports from his French, Dutch, and German 
allies, who at the moment, like himself, are campaigning 
for money. 

The advance in the Bank of England rate has pro- 
duced a good exchange crop. For long the exchange 
brokers, jobbers, bankers have been to their knees in 
luxuriant clover — the continent of Europe over its length 
and breadth acknowledging the benign influence of 
high-priced English money. The British toiling classes, . 
the British trading and commercial classes — ^it is well to 
-iterate this — have been the only sufferers. 

The high-priced British money failing, as it always 
has failed, and as it always will fail — ^unless through 
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oonrtesy — ^to exercise fhe slightest influence on the 
money markets of other coun^es, this has happened: 
Money being, say 4 per cent, in Paris, 3^ per cent, in 
Hamburg, 3 per cent, in Frankfort — and 7 per cent, at 
the Bank of England, Paris, Hamburg, Frankfort, and 
the rest have scoured the world for made hills on London, 
which they have taken for their own portfolios at the 
Bank of England 7 per cent. — ^Paris thereby netting 3 
per cent more than irom, French bills, Hamburg thereby 
netting 3| per cent, more than from Dutch bills, 
Frankfort thereby netting 4 per cent, more than from 
(German bills. 

New group for an artist of distinction — ^Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, and Germans thereby enabled to pick the 
pockets of the English struggling classes. 

The influence exercised, and that will be always 
exercised on the continent by an advance in the rate of 
the Bank of England, is, to the full extent of the 
advance, to establish a differential excess against British 
bills — ^to single them out for the extortion of the Bank 
of England rate. 

" Bill on London, sir." 

" Then, sir, the Bank of England rate is higher." 

" What has that to do with the price oi my ex- 
<2hange ? " 

^'Just this much, that you cannot expect to get 
money on better terms here than at home." 

" Why not ? The present Frankfort rate is 3 per 
oent, and I being in Frankfort should be treated as 
of Frankfort, not mulct unfjEurly of my florins and 
kreutzers." 

" You profess to be simple. Why, sir, what would 
we poor German bankers do, but for your admirable 
self-acting money system ?" " We live by it, sir." 

" Then I will draw at short,* and thereby lose as 
Httle as I can." 

* Short, sigfaiy or demand IriOs are eqairalent to eom or baUioii — liM 
buyer giving tlie uae of his moii^ lor a few dayi only. Loo^bfllaafc 
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" Then, sir, your short exchange is of no use to me ; 
long exchange alone for my portfolio." 

On this the overreached Briton surrenders at discre- 
tion — taking the word of the Frankfort banker for the 
actual rate charged him. 

Idlest prating to attribute trade difficulty and depres- 
sion to Trades Unions and Strikes, when on the 
continent there are such unbalanced, uncompensated 
disadvantages against English bills as 3 per cent, in Paris, 
3J per cent, in Hamburg, and 4 per cent, in Frankfort* 

But it has been said that Baron Bothschild is redder 
in the face than usual. 

He is. 

Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
and the rest, unwilling to be borne down by the acci- 
dent of the high pressure rate of the Bank of England 
— not resigned to commercial and social decapitation 
without a new sacrifice and struggle — are in the market 
with £5,000,000 in made bills. 

This portentous information has just been communi- 
cated by a member of the staff. 

Simultaneously a second member of the staff has 
communicated the fact that the French and Belgian 
mails have brought bills for collection that amount to 
£5,000,000. 

How, in secrecy, is the house of Eothschild to turn 
over £10,000,000. 

The staff withdraw from the Baron, who, in silence, 
with the instinct of a Wellington or Napoleon, deter- 
mines on the course of action. 

He has not merely to turn over £10,000,000, but to 
make a profit out of £10,000,000. 

2 to 3 months, on the contrary, are an investment to the buyer, subject, 
first, to the influences affecting the price of short bills, and, secondly, 
to the prevailing rate of discount at the place of payment. 

In piactice, with the Bank of England minimum at 10 per cent., a 

3 months bill drawn by the continent on London for £10,000 is worth 
only £9,750; v.'hile, with the rate at 2 per cent., the same bill is worth 
£9,950. 
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At safe profitable rates he buys every pound of the 
made bills of Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and the rest ; and at like profitable rates he 
«ells to all buyers his own drawn bills. 

Half an hour suffices for the attendance of the Baron ; 
he withdraws with his coat pockets stufied with buying 
and selling contracts. 

Next day the authorities of the Bank of England 
learn that severe pressure existed in the exchange 
market.; and, apprehensive of the consequences on the 
reserve, the court unanimously resolve to advance the 
minimum rate to 10 per cent. 

New God-send to the continental bankers ; new strain 
on the endurance of British industry, trade, and com- 
merce How they outlive such strains is as inscrutable 
as the recovery of fever patients under the old-fashioned 
regimen. 

The pig on bacon practice of drawn bills is identical 
vith the Civil Service accommodation bill custom that 
was suppressed recently by circular from the Treasury. 



CHAP. vra. 



The Rate of Interest. 



From the point of view of labour the question of the- 
rate of interest is not to be misunderstood. 

Labour produces everything — the bread we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the houses that give us shelter. 

And to our continued well-being labour must make 
none but needful pauses — the daily meal times, the 
evening's recreation, the sabbath's rest. 

A year's enforced idleness would lay waste the fairest 
province, with ten-fold more intensity than a horde of 
savages — make a beginning towards transforming the 
arable fields to the thistle state of the Pampas ; go far 
towards rendering imserviceable the delicate machinery 
of our manufactures ; reduce the masses to starvation,, 
and the rich to poverty. 

Now labour, as labour, has no part with interest. 

* This rlermltion of interest, which is strictly accurate, reduces to 
ab^'ivditytho jirctensioiij; of the " chmand and supply " theorists — the 
gent^lciiK'ii who cannot u:rasp the functional character of money, or the 
fact th it money has u^-ither natural nor acquired value, hut simphj and 
alone Act of Parliament value. Notes buy sovereigns or bar gold at the 
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Labour produoes : interest* is the price paid for the 
use of that which labour has produced. 

The worker, from his 20th to his 60th year, earning 
3s. 6d. daily, and making 51 weeks a year, or £53 10s. 
per annum, produces every thing that is lent; and 
while the wages of labour barely serve for the humblest 
forms of maintenance, the price paid for the use of that 
which labour has produced so far exceeds the wages of 
labour as to become oppressive to the labourer. 

Tate of £3 17s. 104<1. an ounce; and sovereigns or bar gold buy notes at 
the rate of £3 178. 9d. an ounce. Bar gold is just as valuable as coin, 
because the one is exchangeable for the other ; and notes are just as 
valuable as coin, because the one is exchangeable for the other. 

The exchangeability or convertibility was a great question with our 
Others and grandfathers, who found that the first Napoleon could not 
be fought with greenbacks. Times have changed — ^now-a-days, on the 
Continent, American 5-20 bonds and our bank notes are more acceptable 
than sovereigns. 

But lihe absurdity of the pretensions of the demand and supply the- 
lists; they speak lightly of 10 per cent., and have threatened us with 
20 per cent. It would be just as rational to threaten us with the New 
York 50 to 75 per cent., or with 100 per cent. 

Lend me your horse ; it cost £20 : — 

The hiriog at 100 per cent, is £20. 

The hirmg at 75 per cent, is £15. 

The hiring at 50 per cent, is £10. 

The hiring at 20 per cent, is £4^ 

The hiring at 10 per cent, is £2. 

The hiring at 5 per cent, is £1. 

The hiring at 2 per cent, is 8s. 

The hiring at 1 per cent, is 48. 

Now the point involved is that the agriculturist who bred and sold 
^is horse for £20 ; the producer of the horse realized 1, 2, or 3 per 
Cent, by his business. 

Say that he realized the mean 2 per cent. 

Well, what principle of justice will — place the lender of the horse on 
an equality with the breeder of the horse — entitle him to 2 per cent, 
for the hiring ? 

We shall be told the demand and supply of horses. 

That is not a principle of justice, but an abstraction, a metaphor — a 
liackneyed phrase that enables the economist to soar with mathematical 
precision in the realms of fancy. 

A principle of justice takes cognizance of the merits of what is pre* 
Bent*Hl to it for decision. 

Judging between the producer of what is lent and the lender, it would 
have no hettitation in affirming that the latter is less entitled to oon- 
Bideration — to less return than the former. 
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Hence, to lend has become more profitable than to 
produce. 

Hence, in so far as labour is a borrower, it submits 
to exactions that on the face of them are unjust. 

The labourer accumulates by a process of addition that 
week by week and year by year may leave him penni- 
less — and that in the end, despite his striving to avert 
it, consigns him to the workhouse ; while borrowing, 
there is opposed to him a ratio of increase that doubles 
the principal of what is borrowed, be it in kind or 
money, in the following years : — 

Time* of Doubling Principals, 

At 1 per cent, in 70 years. 
At 2 per cent, in 36 years. 
At 3 per cent, in 24 years. 



At z per cent, in oo years. 
At 3 per cent, in 24 years. 
At 4 per cent, in 18 years. 
At 5 per cent, in 15 years. 
At 6 per cent, in 12 years. 
At 7 per cent, in 11 years. 
At 8 per cent, in 10 years. 
At 9 per cent in 9 years. 
At 10 per cent, in 8 years. 



House room is granted to him at a ratio of increase 
that averages 10 per cent., wresting from him every 
eighth year a house equal in all respects — land and all 
— to the one he occupies. 

The work of his hands yields to him a bare subsist- 
ence — ^which he is told is the consequence of over popu- 
lation, of the excessive supply of labour, of the equation 
between supply and demand ; and notwithstanding the 
scanty yield of his labour, that yield is preyed on for 
house-room to an extent that no principle of justice will 
excuse, and from which no canon of morals will absolve 
— the excuse being that capital as well as labour has 

* Approximately accurate. 
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lights ; that the value of a thing is just what the thing* 
wSl bring ; and that the law of supply and demand is 
only to be complained of by the ignorant, the unprin- 
cipled, and the revolutionary. 

Moreover the work of his hands is uncertain in en- 
durance or continuance — not from any fault of his ; but 
by reason of friction or break down in the running gear 
of the legislative contrivances to secure to lending its 
extortionate rewards — the Bank of England becoming 
the foot-ball of the London banks, unexpectedly or in- 
conveniently for the country banks, raises its minimimr 
rate to 10 per cent. : thereby obliging the country^ 
banks to contract or suspend their inscribed credits — 
their discounts; thereby hustling the employers oF 
labour into bankruptcy, and labour itself into disuse^, 
into the power of the merciless house-owner, into the 
street, into the workhouse — on the street too often for* 
the female ; to prison too often for the male. 

Eternal justice ! — labour^ in its oppression and degrada^ 
Hotly cries aloud to thee. 

Fortunately for society and for civilization light 
breaks in slowly on the mind of ignorance. 

When the blacks of North America come to realize- 
the influence for good or evil that unitedly they might 
exercise, the combination for good or evil will have- 
become impracticable ; so by the time the labour of the 
United Kingdom is conscious of the wrong now 
practised on it, progress will have been made — sub- 
stantial progress — ^in the direction not of restitution^ 
probably, but certainly towards the practical recognition : 
of this truth that, in respect to labour, the production^ 
of wealth is a service to be more generously acknow- 
ledged and rewarded than the services of exchange — 
after the production. 

Primarily, the function of money — of which interest 
is an accident — is to exchange the products of labour ; 
and money, the legal medium of exchange, is no more 
coititled to the profits of the exchanges of the products • 
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of labour than the oab or omnibus that takes us to town 
is entitled to the profits of our business. 

The just claims for interest of money, as a medium of 
exchange is, the rate that will produce a sum equal to 
the addition or aggregation of wages or savings without 
interest. 

That rate, in 70 years, will be found to be 1 per cent. 

The just claims for interest on the lent products of 
labour cannot reasonably exceed the rate of profit 
acquired by those who employ labour — ^which rate, it 
will be remembered, approximates to the annual rate of 
Hie increase of real property. 

When it is stated that annually in Edinburgh the 
Society of Actuaries fixes the rate at which money is to 
be lent on the mortgage of landed property, the first 
istep has been taken towards a change in money matters 
ihat hereafter will recognise the claims of labour and 
poverty. 



Regarded from the point of view of the rate of inte- 
rest the so-called benevolent intentions of Mr. Peabody 
and Mr. Alderman Waterlow are without one spark of 
•virtue. 

The poor of London have been dispossessed by rail- 
ways and improvements. 

Hearing their cry, Mr. Peabody first, and Alderman 
Waterlow after, nobly, as it would seem, set apart some 
portion of their fortunes to erect certain houses near by 
the chief places of dispossession. 

But the houses make a return to themselves — ^to the 
houses — of 6 per cent. 

Query : what is the resulting benefit to the poor of 
Xiondon ? 

It is so inappreciable, so wanting in novelty and 
ntility, that it should be passed by were it not desirable 
in the lifetimes of Mr. Peabody and Mr. Alderman 
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Waterlow to obtain their sanctions to revisions of the 
trusts. 

6 per cent, per annum is usury — oppression. 

6 per cent, per annum will be tolerated by society as 
long only as society remains ignorant of the oppression. 

Once cognisant of the oppression, there will be no 6 
per cent, ixust worth six months' purchase. 

The world is for the many as well as for the few, and 
there are principles by which the rate of interest may 
be judged. 

Here is a statement of the accumulative power of the 
Peabody and Waterlow trusts at 6 per cent. : — 



In 12 years 
In 24 years 
In 36 years 
In 48 years 
In 60 years 
In 72 years 
In 84 years 
In 96 years 
In 100 years 



Amount of £1 at 6 per cent. 



20121964 

40489345 

81472518 

16-3938712 

32-9876899 

66-3777133 

133-5650004 

268-7590226 

339-3020739 



In one himdred years, the returns properly applied, 
the Peabody trusts wiU admit of the erection of 339 new 
houses : and similarly the Waterlow trust will ad^iit of 
the erection of 339 new houses. 

The erection of these 678 new houses will fill a comer 
within the city limits. 

In a second hundred years the Peabody and Water- 
low houses will fill three parts of the City. 

In a third hundred years the Peabody and Waterlow 
houses will extend from Mile End Gate to Hyde Park 
Comer, and from the line of the Thames to -Highgate 
and Tottenham. 

Bat long before then, we may be sure, the T^mAnn^^ 



of the time will liavo had enoug;li of Peabody and 
Waterlow. 

Why hitherto the oiirae of acfiumulative trusts at 
usurious oppreasiYe rates of interest have practically 
remained unf'elt ia because the retuins have not been 
conscientiously appKed. 

The returns have been dissipated, squandered; as all 
such returns are sure to be, and ought to be. 

Mr. Peabody, making a gift to the poor of London, 
ihould have said that, in consideration of the long 
)ppression of the poor by usury, the money to be set 
ipart by him for them should be required to yield a 
return that in the lifo-time of an average working man 
would not greatly, if at all, exceed the amount of hia 
iamings by addition or aggregation without interest. 

Hia average working man, be it assumed, works 
'orty years — from his 2Uth to his 60th year — earning 
Js. 6d. daily, and making 51 weeks a year, or £53 10s. 
per annum. 

Query : how much does he earn by addition or 
aggregation without interest P 

£53 10s. X 40 = £2140 in 40 years. 

Query : what rate of interest will produce an equal 
sum ? "What rate on the principal sum of £53 lOs. 
annually will amount to £2,140 in 40 years? 

Try 1^ per cent. : — 

*2'0015973 X 40 = £2,140 : 1 : 8 

But repairs and depreciation should be considered. 

At what may these be reckoned for a long term ? 

At 6 per cent, on the amount of a 10 per cent, 
letting. 

^ per cent, for repairs and depreciation would be a 
liberal allowance, making, with the previous If per 
cent., 2 per cent. 

* The amount of £1 in tUoae years — the interest added annually to 
priacipl. 
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Peabody houses for the poor of London that would 
yield 2* per cent, per annum on the outlay would have 
been an imperishable memorial to Mr. Peabody, and 
have inscribed his name with the benefactors of his kind. 

But Peabody houses to yield 6 per cent, per annum 
leave the poor of London where it foimd them, and per- 
petuate, by practical example — ^so long as such monu- 
ments will be suiBFered to perpetuate anything — the 
method of a life of successful usury. 



While an increase in the rate of discount is equivalent 
to a new burden on industry, trade, and commerce, an 
increase in the rate of interest is equivalent to a reduc- 
tion in the capital sum valuation of landed property. 

Hence a fundamental antagonism between interest 
and discount ; and a unity of aspiration between the 
struggling classes and landed property ; this last, how- 
ever, neutralized by the identification of the claims of 
property with those of the oppressing classes. 

At 10 per cent, interest, a capital sum of £350 in 
perpetuity is just as valuable as a capital sum of £3,500 
in perpetuity at 1 per cent. 

Let us examine this question of interest. 

I occupy a house, the rent of which is £35 per annum; 
what, at various rates of interest, is the perpetuity value 
of £35 per annum. 

The rule is : multiply the perpetuity by 100, and 
divide by the rate per cent. Here are the workings : — 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 1 per cent.) 
35 X 100 3500 



1 £3500 capital sum value. 

* 2 per cent, would be a conservatiye rate, and as such would have 
become a banker ; while 1 per cent, would be a radical «tte, and, ag 
lucb, would have become Mr. Alderman Waterlow. 
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The Peipetnity of £35 per azmTim. 
(At 2 per cent.) 
35 X 100 3500 



2 £1750 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 3 per cent.) 
35 X 100 3500 



3 £1166 : 13 : 4 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 4 per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



4 £875 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 5 per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



5 £700 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 6 per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



6 £583 : 6 : 8 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 7 per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



£500 capital sum value. 
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The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 8 per cent.) 

36 X 100 3500 



8 £437 : 10 capital sum value. 

The perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 9 per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



9 £388 : 17 : 9 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 10 per cent) 

35 X 100 3500 



10 £350 capital sum value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 60* per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



60 £58 : 6 : 8 capital simi value. 

The Perpetuity of £35 per annum. 
(At 75t per cent.) 

35 X 100 3500 



75 £46 : 13 : 4 capital sum value.. 

* The Bedford Square rate for money. 

t The Kew York outside rate for money — April, 1869. 
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Thus, at a 1 per cent, rate loi ^. 
£3500 would be necessary to obtain an 
.35 per annum. 

Thus, at a 3 per cent, rate for money, an investment 
>f £1166 13s. 4d. would suffice to obtain an income of 
£35 per annum. 

Thus, at a 10 per cent, rate for money, an investment 
of £350 would suffice to obtain an income of £35 per 
annum. 

Properly understood, the question of the rate of inte- 
rest would bring the landed proprietor to the side of the 
struggling classes and there keep him. 

At present the landed proprietor, making common 
cause with the oppressing classes, is compromising him- 
self — giving force and consistency to the opinion that 
to regenerate society the land of the coimtry should be 
wrested from him. 

His holding the land is no oppression ; he may as 
well hold it as another. 

Landed property, generally, is bought to pay 3 per 
•cent, per annum; if, therefore, it is oppressive, it is 
'Only to the extent that a 3 per cent, rate of interest is 
oppressive. 

Once more : the house I occupy, bought on the terms 
of landed property, would command £1166 13s. 4d. 

But, bought on the terms of a Bank of England rate 
of 10 per cent., it would command £350. 

Differently put : the Bank of England rate of 10 per 
cent, would pay £350 for the house 1 occupy, and let it 
to me for £35 per annum. 

But the landed proprietor, at 3 per cent., would pay 
£1166 13s. 4d. for the house I occupy, and let it to me 
for £35 per annimi. 

This surely is clear ; equally so to the landed pro- 
prietor as to the struggling classes. 

As an investment, landed property yields 3 per cent. 
•- x-n^tmeiit, the occupations of the struggling 
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The following are the generally recognised terms of 
property valuation : — 

1. Freehold land, 30 to 33 years' purchase at 3 per 

cent. — equal to 19 6-lOths the net annual value. 

2. Freehold ground-rent, 25 to 30 years' purchase at 4 

per cent. — equal to 15 6-lOths the net annual 
value. 

3. Freehold houses and buildings, 1st and 2nd classes 

18 to 20 years' purchase at 5 per cent. — equal to 
11 6-lOths the net annual value. 

4. Freehold houses and buildings, 3rd and 4th classes, 

16 years' purchase at 6 per cent. — equal to 10 l-lOth 
the net annual value. 

5. Leasehold property, houses, and buildings, 1st and 

2nd da&ses, 15 to 16 years' purchase at per cent. 
— equal to 10 1-lOth the net annual value. (Long 
unexpired term.) 

6. Leasehold property, houses, and buildings, 5th and 

6th dasses, 10 years' purchase at 10 per cent. — 
equal to 6 1-1 0£h the net annual value. TLoDg 
unexpired tenn.) 



CHAP. IX. 



What our Banking Should be. 



It should in the matter of circulation sanction no notes 
save those of the Bank of England, and the lowest 
denomination of note should be £1. Experience in 
Scotland and Ireland, in the United States, and on the 
Continent, has long since made it desirable that £1 
notes should take the place of sovereigns. 

The notes issued should have the simple guarantee 
of the Government. This principle is already recog- 
nized in the fixed £15,000,000 greenback issue of the 
Bank of England, and in the fixed greenback issues of 
the other banks — the issues of these last being abso- 
lutely without guarantee.* The simple guarantee of 

* The principle is recognised to the extent of £30,885,931 of the note 
circulation of the kingdom — that being the aggregate of the fixed green- 
back issues. Further, the maximum note circulation of the kingdom 
being £40,000,000, it follows that the maximum sum of notes exchange* 
able or convertible into coin is £9,114,969 — less than one-fourth of the 
whole. In other words, taking the circulation of the kingdom ai a 
whole, three notes in every four are inconvertible greenback notes. 
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the GoveTnment is as good as consols, and it would dis- 
pense with the lodging of consols, which is useless form. 

The minimum circulation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land should be £40,000,000 : the maximum issue with- 
out restriction in the discretion of the Queen in 
Council. 

The first issue of notes should be to the Bank of 
England, in payment of the £11,015,100 due by the 
Government to the Corporation of the Bank of 
England. 

The second issue should be in the form of satisfactory 
sales of notes to other banks ; old Bank of England 
notes and coin being receivable in payment, but not 
the notes of other banks of issue. 

The third issue — completing the minimum circu- 
lation of £40,000,000— should, with the proceeds of the 
sales of the second issue, become a loan in perpetuity, 
to the corporations or other governing bodies of such 
cities as at the last census had a population of 100,000 
— the loan to be exclusively applied to the erection of 
houses^ for the working classes, on common or other 
waste lands ; such houses to be maintained and let for 
ever, at a return equal to 1 per cent. 

These issues, judiciously conducted, would occasion 
no disturbance in the trade and commerce of the king- 
dom ; and the loan, for houses to the working classes of 
the great cities, would be an act of just partial repara- 
tion for the long years of wrong. 

The reserved power to the Queen in Council to in- 
creaae the circulation beyond £40,000,000, should 
ohiefly be exercised in case of the '' lock-up" of the 
emulation by combinations of capitalists, as at present 
in the United States. 

The notes should be the only legal tender for sums 
exceeding £1; but the laws at the present time in 
force respecting gold and silver, should so remain, save 
and except the legal tender provision ; and that it shoold 
not be lawfiil to demand payment of notes in coin. 



The Bant of England should have the three 
imotions : — 

I. The exclusive ibsub of notes. 

II. Depositorj' for notes, coin, and bullion. 
in. The management of the Public Debt. 

The proscribed functions should bo : — 

I. Discounts or credits. 

II. Keeping banker's balances. 

Private banks and joint stock banks should elect be- 
ween pursuing the busiuess of discounts or credits ; or 
ha buBuiesB of deposits — the combination of the two 
orms of business being at variance with the public 
welfare. 



TTieae Buggesfions for the practical reform of our 
>anking8y6tem,andtLe redress of the grievance in chief 
if the working classes — the grievance of expensive 
nouses — will commend themselves more fully to the 
judgment of the general reader after some further 
concise exposition on circulation. 

According to the parliamentary return of the 31st of 
March, 1862, the amount of property and profits 
1 to income tax was as follows : — 

Great Britain £301,380,730 

Ireland 21,638,975 



£323,019,706 



Assuming, at the same time, the circulation of Great 
Britain aud Ireland to have been : — 

Maximum note circulation, £40,000,000 
Coin circulation (assumed)., 14,000,000 

£54,000,000 
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And further, assuming the nonnal relation between 
property and profits, and circulation to be as 323 of the 
former to 64 of the latter, to what, if any conclusions 
are we led ? 

To several important conclusions. 

First: A sixth only of the property and profits 
assessed to income tax seeks money; the remaining 
five-sixths, or a mass equivalent to five-sixths, is in a 
state of habitual torpitude. 

£270,000,000 of the property and profits of the king- 
dom lies dormant ; £54,000,000 of the property and 
profits of the kingdom is constantly in the market, 
having made purchase of that amount of the circulation 
of the kingdom, which presumably is the whole circula- 
tion of the kingdom. 

"Were at any time two-sixths of the property and 
profits of the kingdom to enter the market and make 
purchases, it could not be of circulation, which pre- 
sumably is the notes and coin constantly in the hands 
of bankers and the public ; nor could it be of inscribed 
credits in the books of bankers, these being clerical uses 
of the circulation ; it would be of new coin and bullion ; 
coin and bullion other than such as was before in the 
kingdom. The present great accumulation of coin and 
bullion in the Bank of France (July 1869) partakes of 
the character of such investment ; the investors in coin 
and bullion preferring its security to the present risks 
of trade and commerce. Such investment would gene- 
rally be indirect : in other words, by the Bank of 
France, as a "lock up" for the mass of property or 
claims for property accumulating in its hands. 

Were six-sixths or the whole of the property and 
profits of the kingdom to enter the market for money, 
the difficulty to provide the sum would first present 
itself — there would be no difficulty under the shuffle- 
the-cards-banker's-practice of inscribed credits ; but the 
supply of foreign bank notes, and coin and Dullion, 
would absolutely fail. The entire property and profits 
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of the kingdom could not be converted into money, as 
there is not sujficient money. 

Secondly : The fact of only a sixth of the property 
and profits of the kingdom seeking money, puts the 
subject of the contraction of the circulation in a new 
light ; it puts it in the light of logical injustice — ^as- 
suming the correctness of the principle that the proper 
amount of circulation of this, as of any coimtry, is the 
average sum held in suspense in the pockets and strong 
boxes of the public : the average sum that does not re- 
turn on the issuers but is kept in the pockets and strong 
boxes of the public. 

The contraction of the circulation augments the rela- 
tive power of the property and profits of the kingdom 
over the circulation. Were the contraction carried to a 
half, the relations, instead of continuing as 323 to 54, 
would be changed to 323 to 27 : to the restriction of 
£323,000,000 in property and profits to £27,000,000 in 
circulation. 

Now who should assume so to interfere with the rights, 
with the convenience in the circulation of property and 
profits. Logically, such assumption is impertinence. A 
contraction of the circulation implies interference with 
the convenience of the property and profits of the king- 
dom. Moreover the contraction must be impotent in- 
asmuch as every possessor of property, determined on 
having gold for his property, would in turn assuredly 
get it, provided each made the needful sacrifices, and 
provided the stock of gold in the world held out 
sufiicientlj long to be applied to each particular case. 

But in practice the contraction of the circulation is 
impossible — an absurdity. In the worst times the 
seller of anything can be paid. 

" Here is a pair of boots worth twenty shillings, give 
me a shilling for them.'' 

The shilling will be always forthcoming." 

But a horse of another colour would be — 

" Lend me £10 : I am good for the amount." 
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" No, thank you." 
^ The oiroiilation is self-aoting : suffers no oontrao- 
tion. 

"What is confounded with contraction of the cir- 
culation is contraction of credit, which is a different 
thing. 

Can you not get any one to sell you £1,000 ^ 
merchandize for your promissory note at three 
months P 

If so, the refusal has nothing to do with the oir- 
oolation ; it is a matter of personal ciedit. 

Does your banker refuse to pass to your account a 
bill for £1,000, drawn at three months ? 

If so, the refiisal has nothing to do with the dr- 
oolation; it is a matter of personal credit. 

Thirdly : The fact of only a sixth of the property 
and profits of the kingdom seeking money, imparts to 
the subject of the expansion of the circulation a double 
meaning: whether the circulation is to become con- 
vertible into something else — as into coin or bonds ; or 
is to remain " out" whether wanted or not wanted. 

Obviously, as the property and profits of the kingdom 
seek money, there can be no circulation apart from what 
is desired by them. Occasionally, it is true, in the 
abuse of credit by individuals and the banks, persons 
are enabled to enter the trade markets with money in 
their hands instead of property ; but when that is done, 
the money so paid will generally be re-deposited within 
a few hours in some bank. Therefore the apparent 
exception is not an exception ; and the circulation of 
the kingdom is another thing — ^it is the average sum 
that does not return on the issuers, but is kept in the 
pockets and strong boxes of the public. 

The meaning of circulation, implied in its expansion, 
has received abundant illustration in the proceedings of 
the United States Treasury. 

The United States Treasury felt the first pinch of the 
war in this wise : it could not borrow ; and there being 
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202,000,000 dols. (£40,000,000)* in bank notes out, 
what was to be done ? 

Something of this sort took place — ^it would not be 
easy to speak with precision, and precision is non-essen- 
tial to exposition — ^the Treasury paid out at haphazard 
£20,000,000 more in notes, without any perceptible 
disturbance in the convertibility of the outstanding 
£40,000,000 or of the new £20,000,000. Persons f 
could obtain coin or bullion for either, without being 
mulct in premium. 

The war proceeding, and borrowing being practically 
impossible, what was next to be done ? 

This, simply ; to continue to pay out circulation- 
offering it conversion into bonds of the United States, 
which was practicable, instead of conversion into coin 
which was impracticable. 

In the disastrous situation some mitigation has been 
found in the hocus pocus of National Bank notes versm 
Treasury Bank notes ; but what remains, is a circulation 
in excess of the wants of the property and profits of the 
United States. 

An aggravation of the disastrous situation that may 
be said to balance the mitigation of the National Bank 
notes is the striving after the resumption of specie 
payments. 

This effort is premature ; at the best, indeed, it is an 
aim of doubtful expediency, based on a misapprehension 
of the function of circulation. 

The United States Treasury should restrain the cir- 
culation of the country to its normal sum, or rather to 
its normal, self-acting, healthy function ; and to that 

il * It is worthy of remark that at the outbreak of the American war 
the note circulation of the United States was identical in amount with 
«»ur maximum note circulation. 

i* This experimental fact shows that so long as new issues do not 
eocceed the amount of the average circulation and are designed to super- 
■ede, not to supplement, existing circulation, no business disturbance is 
to be feared — which is an important matter. 
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end gold should be discarded absolutely, and the- 
oastoms duties made receivable indifferentlj in National 
Bank notes or greenbacks. 

The guarantee of the United States for the droula- 
tion of the United States should, like the guarantee of 
Gfreat Britain for the circulation of Great Britain, be 
preferable to all the gold and silver mined and unmined. 

The functions of gold and silver confer the only value 
possessed by gold and silver — apart from the use of 
these metals in the arts ; and the same functions may 
be equally well, and more conveniently and economic- 
ally, performed by notes guaranteed by responsible 
governments, such as those of Ghreat Britain and the 
nited States. 
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The peremptory separation of banks of discount or 
credit from banks of deposit is urgently required — ^the 
consideration, whether a bank is private or joint-stock, 
being less important than the safe custody of deposits ; 
and exclusive devotion to the business of inscribed 
credits. 

A bank that combines discounts or credits with 
deposits has an analogy in the business of a store- 
keeper — as the London Docks Company, with tea, 
tobacco, spirits, and the like, not merely received for 
storage, but likewise for trading use. 

Of course, the London Docks Company does not trade 
with the tea, tobacco, spirits, and the like deposited with 
it, but there is quite as much justification for its doing 
so as for a bank receiving cash deposits to be afterwards 
employed in disooimts or credits 

A man depositing money should understand that he 
is depositing money ; not lending money. 

A banker discounting bills or inscribing credits in his 
books, may as reasonably, properly, and beneficially be 
asked to do so with his own means, or with the help of 
bis friends, as that another man may be asked to engage 
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in business with his own capital, or the capital of his 
Mends, 

At present, the banker receives with the one hand 
and lends with the other, the assurance and security of 
the depositors being that the arrangement is in accord- 
ance with political economy ; that it is highly advan- 
tageous to the public, and that as only a certain amount 
of money — an average amount of money — ^is ever asked 
from ihe banker, the depositors need be imder no appre- 
hension respecting the prompt payment of all the 
banker owes them. 

What that security is worth upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand town and country depositors have 
found out in the last five years ; and upwards of one 
million depositors have found out in and since 1847. 
The unreliable character of the system will appear from 
the following lists : — 

Bankrupt Banks of Issue since 1844. 
(England and Wales.) 

1846. Dover Union Bank — ^Latham & Co. 

1847. Abingdon and Wantage — Henry Knapp. 
1847. Salisbury & Fordingbridge Bank — Brodie & Co. 
1847. Shrewsbury and Market Drayton — Adams and 

1847. Honiton Bank— Flood & Lett. 

1847. Bridport Bank— Gundry & Co. 

1848. St. Alban's Bank — John Samuel Story. 

1850. Eeigate and Dorking Bank — ^Nash & Neale. 

1851. Bromsgrove Bank — Euflbrd & Co. 
1851. Stourbridge Bank— Eufford & Co. 
1851. Newport Old Bank— Williams & Sons. 

1855. LichQeld Bank— Palmer & Greene. 

1856. Hertford and Ware Bank— Samuel Adams & Co. 

1856. ;^mel Hempstead Bank— Smith & Whittingstall. 

\o^' Worcestershire Bank (stopped payment). 

7of ;• 5®^^?^^g Bank— John G. Gotch & Sons. 
1»57. Hastmgs Old Bank— Smith, HHder, & Co. 
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1857. Worcester Bank — ^Farley, Lavender & Co. 

1858. Blandford Bank— Oak & Snow. 

1861. Town and County of Poole Bank, and EIngwood 

and Poole Bank — Ledgard & Sons (stopped 

payment.) 
1861. Faringdon Bank and Bank of Wantage — ^Barnes, 

Medley and Ansell (stopped payment.) 
1861. Peterborough Bank — Torke & Co. (stopped 

payment.) 
1863. Hereford, Eoss and Archenfield Bank — ^Morgan 

& Adams. 

1863. Hereford City and Coxmty Bank — ¥. Matthews 

& Co. (stopped payment.) 

1864. East of England Bank (stopped payment.) 

1864. Leeds Banking Company. 

1865. Birmingham Bank — Attwoods, Spooner & Co. 

(stopped payment.) 

1866. Longton — Staffordshire Bank — Charles Harvey 

& Son (stopped payment.) 
1866. Chepstow Old Bank — Snead & Co. (stopped 
payment.) 

These, it is to be borne in mind, were English and 
Welsh Banks of issue ; unfortunately there is no record 
for the same period of the bankrupt and stopped pay- 
ment non-issuing English and Welsh private banks. 
Their number was probably twice that of the private 
banks of issue. Further; numbers of other private 
banks of issue, when on the point of bankruptcy, trans- 
ferred their business to neighbouring banks. The 
amended list would be : — 

Bankrupt Private Banks since 1844. 

(England and Wales.) 

Transferred or closed to prevent bankruptcy . . 15 

Bankrupt or stopped payment 29 

Non-issuing 58 
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Banks at Present in Liquidation. 

Agra and Masterman's, 35, Nicholas Lane. 

Asiatic Banking Corporation, 52, Threadneedle 

Street. 
Barned's Banking Company, Liverpool. 
Bank of Hindustan, China, and Japan, 1, Bank Build- 
ings, Lothburj. 
Bank of London, 17, Tokenhonse Yard. 
Bank of Queensland, 3, Lothburj. 
Birmingham Banking Company, Birmingham. 
British and Californian Banking Company. 
Commercial Bank Corporation of India and the East, 

64, Moorgate Street. 
Continental Bank Corporation, 10, Clement's Lane. 
English and American Bank, 40, Threadneedle 

Street. 
English and Swedish Bank, 13, St. Helen's Place. 
English Joint Stock Bank, 33, Walbrook. 
European Bank, 83, King William Street. 
General Exchange Bank merged into London and 

Exchange Bank, 79, Lombard Street. 
London, Bombay, and Mediterranean Bank, 18, Old 

Broad Street. 
London and Mediterranean Bank, 8, Old Jewry. 
London, Hamburg, and Continental Exchange Bank 

(Limited). 
London and Venezuela Bank (Limited), Telegraph 

Chambers, Tokenhonse Yard. 
Marry at Sc Co., 3, King William Street. 
New Zealand Banking Corporation, 3, Coleman Street 

Build ing-s, Mooro^ate Street. 
Peninsular, West Indian, and Southern Bank (Limited), 

fn, (Gannon Street. 
1^1 get, Bainbridg-e & Co., 8, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Poyal ] Kink of Liverpool. 
Union Bank of Ireland (Limited), 2, Telegraph Street, 
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This surely is conclusive. 

Hardly less so, is the xnaaagemeiit disclosed ; and 
the present management. 

Taking the business of the Bank of London as a 
sample ; what was its disclosure in chief? 

That the whole paid-up capital and the whole 
reserved fund, with the exception of seven or eight 
thousand pounds, were represented by bonds and deben- 
tures of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 

How do the other Joint Stock Banks, not in London 
only, but throughout the country, stand towards rail- 
way and similar securities ? 

The present management sent the unemployed cash 
of the London Banks to the till of Overeud, Gurney 
& Co., well knowing at the same time the extraordinary 
recklessness of Overend, Gurney & Co. The feeling 
was that at the back of Overend, Gurney & Co. there 
was a substantial accumulation of available Xirivate 
property; and that the firm would remain tnistwoithy 
sometime longer. Since the collaxse of Overend, 
Gnmey & Co., the unemployed cath of the London 
Banks finds its way chiefly for employment to the 
following firms : — 

ReeognUed Discount Brokers. 

Alexanders, Cunlifies & Co., 20, Lcmlard Street. 
Anderson, H. D., & Co., 21, Biichin Lane. 
Brightwen & Co , 8, Finch Lane. 
CunliflTe, B., Sons & Co., 6, PrlLoes Strf*t. 
Gillett Brothers & Co., 72, Lrmbard Street. 
John Green, Tomkinscn, &. Co., fJ, Nxholas Lane. 
Harwood, Knight & Allen, %, AlrAuich T^i.e, 
L<awes, B., & Co., 26, BLrcbir: Lane. 
Phillips, B. 8., & Co.. 19, BLreLiii Lane. 
Sanderson & Co., 7, Nicholxis I^ne. 
Shipnuin, W-, & Co., 12, Clemeii*.'§ Lane. 
8penoer, Hobbs 4 Co., 11, George Yard. 
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Now why not themselves lend their own unemployed 
cash? 

It is inconvenient. 

It is unnecessary. ^ 

In plainer, in colloquial English, banking is too big 
for its clothes. 

After feeding its customers on the pap of inscribed 
credits — ^the biUs discounted furnishing the material for 
80 doing — it is easy, and on the whole satisfactory : in 
truth in accordance with the division of labour theory of 
Adam Smith to send the unemployed cash to the dis- 
count brokers. 

And it is sent. 

And by so doing banking escapes, or reduces to a 
minimum, the worry of supervision. 

Under a separation of banks into the two classes, 
discount or credit ; and deposit ; the former class would 
have scope enough for the skill, enterprise, and capital 
at their command, while the latter class would assume 
the safe, profitable, and respectable type of the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

The theory of the splendour, adaptation, and economy 
of the present banking system should hereafter be 
taken as exploded. 



CHAP. X. 



The Bank: Chartep^ Acts. 



There is no occasion to go farther hack than the Bank 
Bestriction Act of May 'i, 171i7. 

Generally what men then knew of money matt^^rg is, 
at the present day, not worth reading' ; it generally is 
as obsolete as the contempcraiy treatises on science. 

Then the men of the time knew nothing of the x>rin- 
dple or power of kgal tender ; thej' knew alone of gold 
and silYer. 

The Bank of England conld not he oompelled to pay 
its notes otherwise than in notes : it could paj- £o in 
one-pound notes, £100 in five-pound notes, and so en. 

For sums less than £1 it, however, had to j^ay coin. 

As a set off to the restriction the revenue — CTi*toms, 
excise, ^^ — ^was payable in notes, save and exo^-j t s:;ms 
under £1 which were payable in c^^in. 

The foresight of the fi^saners of th-- Barik I^strlction 
Act was as remarkable as their kiiOwl'>jge of money 
matters. 
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The Bank of England by giving five days notice to 
the Speaker of the House of Uommons was to be per- 
mitted to resume the payment of its notes. 

Five and twenty years elapsed during which time the 
Bank of England was as insolvent as any debtor who 
cannot pay his way. 

The excuse in chief for the short-sighted ignorance of 
the time is to be found in the pettyfogging character of 
the every-day transactions of the trade and commerce. 

The Koyal Bank of Scotland might have advanced to 
it £25,000 in coin. 

The Bank of Scotland might have advanced to it 
£25,000 in coin. 

The Bankersof London, "Westminster, and Southwark 
might have an aggregate advance of £100,000 in coin. 

To-day the business of the London and Westminster 
Bank is probably in excess of the whole banking opera- 
tions of Great Britain on the 3rd May, 1797. 



The Bank Act of the 2nd July, 1819, marks the dawn 
of intelligence. 

The long list of barbarous money Acts from the 9th 
of Edward III. to the 14th of Charles II. were repealed. 

The 6th and 9th of William III. were so far repealed 
that any one, other than a goldsmith or refiner of silver, 
might buy or sell bullion without being subject to six 
months imprisonment in Newgate. 

Chipping or diminishiog the coin of the realm also 
ceased to be punishable with death. 

Gold and silver coin might likewise be melted, used 
in manufactures, exported. 

The Act further provided that the restrictions should 
continue until the 1st May, 1823; further that from 
the 1st Felruary to 1st October, 1820, the Bank of 
England w^as to pay its notes at the rate of £4 Is. an 
ounce ; further that from the 1st May, 1821, to the 1st 
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May, 1823, the Bank of England was to pay its notes 
at the rate of £3 17s. 10|d. an ounce ; and so on. 

This graduated method of resumption has long been 
regarded as the perfection of wisdom. 

Judged by the standard of the finance of the Ameri- 
oan war it was the perfection of folly. 



• 0* 



The Bank Act of 1833 renewed and extended the 
Bank Charter till 1855 : giving new proofs of progres- 
sive opinion under the slow but eventiially sure influence 
of common sense. 

Bank of England notes, for all sums above £5, were 
now made legal tender in England, but not in Scotland 
or Ireland ; and everywhere in England, save at the 
counters of the Bank of England. 

Countiy Joint Stock Banks were now allowed London 
agents. 

The penalties of the Usury Laws were no longer to apply 
to bill discounters. 



The Bank Act of 1844, next which, as stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Qoulburn, was " to 
prevent as much as possible fluctuations in the cur- 
rency, of the nature of those which have at different 
times occasioned hazard to the bank and embarrassment 
to the coimtry." 

It is customary to ridicule this statement of Mr. 
Goulbum : it would be more honest to let alone 
Mr. Goulbum and ridicule the Bank ol England for its 
presumption it rendering the Bank Act oppressive if 
not nugatory — for not providing itself with means, 
when short, as the Bank of France does, instead of 
afflicting industry, trade, and commerce with fluctuating 
and excessive rates of discount. 

The Act prohibited the establishment of new banks 
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of issue ; but secured to the banks of issue then exist- 
ing the privilege of the full average of the greenback 
issue then enjoyed by them. 

Issues lapsing through the failure or discontinuance 
of any bank of issue would be transferred to three- 
fourths of their amount to the Bank of England, Under 
this provision the greenback issue of the Bank of Eng- 
land has been increased to £15,000,000. 

All persons may demand from the Bank of England 
notes for gold : thereby establishing the principle of no 
assigned limit to the manufacture of notes. Cart-loads, 
waggon-loads, ship-loads of them may be commanded 
by any one at any time — ^in exchange for bullion. 

Similarly in Scotland and Ireland : there is no 
assi^ed limit to the issue of Scotch and Irish notes — 
agamst, as distinguished from in exchange for bullion. 

There is therefore no legal obstacle to our being 
deluged with notes. There is, however, the obstacle of 
the acquisition of the precious metals, which metals are 
required for all issues in excess of the fixed greenback 
issues. 

Occasionally, the fixed greenback issues are in part 
covered by coin in bankers hands ; but this is accidental 
— ^not legal. There is no legal obligation that a single 
sovereign should be held against three-fourths of the 
maximum note circulation of the kingdom. 

Legally, three in four of all the notes in circulation, 
are greenbacks — in the case of the country banks secured 
it may be by the door mats, and umbrella stands. 

The proper remedies have been abeady pointed out. 



PART III 



THE NEUTRAL CLASSES. 




^uhj^ds :— 



I. The Fundholdeb. 
II. The Landed Pbopsietor. 
III. The Koyal Family. 



CHAP. I. 



T 



HE FUNDHOLDER.* 



Nominally the fiindholder receives 3 per cent. ; but 
if he has bought at 90 he receives 3| per cent. — 
£3 6s. 8d. 

If he has bought at 80 he receives 3f per cent.— 
£3 los. Od. 

If his father or grandfather bought at 47;^, as in 
1798, he receives 6t^ per cent. — £6 7s. 

Necessarily only a fraction of such consols as 
changed hands at 47^ have since continued in the same 
line of descent ; therefore it is erroneous to accuse the 
fiindholder of having bought at less than ten shillings 
in the pound. 

But even had he bought at less than ten shillings in 
the pound — ^the lowest price ever touched was 47;J — 
his return, usurious as it would be, would still fall short 

* On the first dividend-day last year there were 248,002 persons en- 
titled to dividends on stock, in the public funds. Of these there were 
no fewer than 83,224 persons entitled to dividends not exceeding £5 ; 
88,394 to dividends above £5, but not exceeding £10 ; 84,188 to divi- 
dends above £10, but not exceeding £50. And so on : 210 only to 
dividends exceeding £2,000. 
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of the 10 per cent, to which even the more modest 
house owner feels himself entitled. 

The banks invest largely in consols ; of any class 
they, perhaps, are the cmef holders ; and buying and 
selling often they net at the most 3 J per cent. 

The well-to-do classes keep a considerable portion of 
their means in consols ; speculating often, and therefore 
never holding long — realizing too the average 3J 
per cent. 

The most numerous investors in consols are cautious 
men of business, who, imder some happy inspiration, 
make small or great provision for a rainy day, and 
afterwards have the moral courage to refrain from using 
it. These, like the rest, buy at the market price, which 
in 1844 was lOlf , and in 1852 as high as 102 ; prices 
that yield a fraction less than 3 per cent. 



Midwinter and midsummer, instead of spring and 
autumn, are the appointed times for the payment of the 
dividends ; when J anuary is at its coldest, and July at 
its hottest, the most numerous and neediest investors 
make their way from the Bank of England doorway in 
Bartholomew Lane. 

Sore days of trial to many; less however from the 
seasons than anxiety, than sense of humiliation, than 
oppression of the recollection of what might have been. 

Anxiety weighs on the man, in the prime of life, who 
has been unfortunate. 

Once on a time he put £500 into consols at 97, and 
the £7 odd that he receives twice a-year is the mainstay 
of himself and family. 

He approaches the Bank of England in fear and 
trembling ; he leaves it in a like frame of mind — afraid 
that he should be observed by some former creditor. 

More enterprising men ^ould grasp and use the 
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£500 ; he cannot help his nature, which forbids partici- 
pation in previous business, and even makes him shun 
others. 

How with the £15 odd he and his family subsist in 
expensive London, who shall say ? 

Upon his arm a womanly daughter leans ; as eccentric 
looking in attire and manner as himself — the suspicious 
glance, the nervous walk, the colors, fabrics, and tout 
ensemble of bygone years. 

Who so rash as to intrude on them? who so heartless 
as to deprive them of their own ? — of the little between 
them and despair. 



Humiliation is felt by the old gentleman whose for- 
tune has been lost, and who now depends on the scanty 
residue of his wife's portion. 

For many years he was a Coimty Magistrate. 

Art long numbered him with its patrons. 

The Royal Literary Fund regularly acknowledged 
his donations. 

A worthy man, beggared by the bad faith of others. 

Nevertheless a meanly clad man ; threadbare, with- 
out being out at elbows, hat and boots shabby without 
being vagrant. 

But a gentleman in conversation, gesture, attitude. 

Who would interfere with the scanty residue ? who 
desire to see it diminished by a penny. 



Oppression of the recollection of what might have 
been. 

A middle aged woman in deepest mourning. 

The daughter of a proud father and prouder mother, 
both long forgotten. 
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The wife of a city merchant who Kved and flourished 
ten years ago. 

One of the creditors of Overend, Gumey & Co. 

What remains to her is a pittance from the 3 per 
cents. 

Deprive her of it ? Neyer. 



-^^ 



Such is the fundholder : a man in the eddy of the 
stream of life, circling round leisurely, unobtrusively, 
inoffensively. 

If he eats the bread of idleness it has no relish. 

If he is a burden on society, he is one of the lightest 
burdens that it is called on to bear. 



CHAP. II. 



The Landed Pi\opi\ietor.* 



The landed proprietor should be considered apart from 
entail and primogeniture whioli are statutes of partial 
appKoation. 

* Land. — An extreme case may as well be put. 

The whole land of the United Kingdom is, say, in the hands of a 
proprietary of one himdred nobles. 

To acquire it they may have had to pay 10 to 20 times the real value. 

To retaliate and make themselves safe, they charge from 10 to 20 
tunes the real value — as ground rent, as market-garden rent, as farm 
rent. What is to be done ? 

Unquestionably this principle would gain favour, and eventually be 
acted on — that the interests of 100 persons are not worthy to be placed 
in the balance with the interests of the 30,000,000 of the British people. 
The land would be seized, confiscated, and once more sold or let at 
living-by prices. 

At present the land of th6 United Kingdom is in numberless hands — 
particularly were we to include the free-holders. The necessity, there- 
fore, does not exist for seizure, confiscation, etc ; although to some 
extent in Ireland the critical point has been reached of refusing leases, 
of withholding tenants' rights in improvements, and of exacting rack 
rent. Towards the pacification of Ireland^ in land, the first wise step 
would he the concession of the exemptiont of the United States* tenant 
farmer or proprietor. 

Save therefore in Ireland, there is no sufficient reason for interference 
with the ownership or distribution of the land of the United Kingdom ; 
it being without force for such an end that the land of the United King- 
dom is limited in supply, and that there are many Englishmen who 
would like to devote themselves to agricultural pursuits. 

The mass of Englishmen should at all times be ahle to find letter 
employment them in agriculture. That they a/re not so i§ eh/Ufiy ikefaiuU 
of class legislation — hy and for the rich. 
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The law of entail determines the line of desoent of 
entailed property, and likewise makes sach property 
inalienable. It sanctions a principle that in the 
United States has proved so beneficitd to the working 
classes. In certain of the North American States the 
householder may possess property in excess of £500 
without being obliged to pay anyone ; and the inheri- 
tor of an entailed estate could not be dispossessed by 
the claims of the whole body of London tradesmen. 

The law of primogeniture is in the exclusive interest 
of elder sons, these lucky fellows getting aU that is 
worth having, while younger sons are left without pro- 
vision. The hardship of the law of primogeniture is 
therefore of the every day sort that requires persons to 
get their own living. Such unfortunates are never. 
likely to receive the sympathy of the hard working 
millions of the United Kingdom. 

It has sometimes been urged, to the prejudice of the 
landed proprietor, that the class of which he is a mem- 
ber is the merest handful. If so, so much the worst for 
the landed proprietor — especially for the more numerous 
of the class, who have bought their lands. Great 
Britain is a wealthy and small country ; and the natural 
aspiration of its successful men being the ownership of 
the soil quite a number are constantly on the outlook 
for desirable estates. These bidding against each other 
it happens that prices are paid for estates which yield 
a maximum return of 3 per cent. In fact it might be 
said that every day sales are made that yield no 
return ; so keen is the competition, so satisfying the 
])osition and influence conferred by the ownership of 
the soil. 

If, lliorofore, the number is small, those who have 
])aid for their estates have bought dearly ; for a numerous 
Iiinded proprietary implies the satisfaction of a large 
(loriiaud for the soil, while a handful of landed pro- 
l>rictors implies the contrary — an imperfect gratification 
of the demand, and prices determined by ambition. 
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The permanent landed proprietary set the example of 
idleness with extravagance, and following it, as they 
must, the transient landed proprietary find the ex- 
perience hot or uncongenial. 

Uniformly, it will be found, the heirs of the City 
and Bedford Square landed proprietary, sooner or later, 
sell out of the new business — and divide. 



CHAP. III. 



The Royal Family.* 



Englishmen do not trust themselves to think much of 
their relation to the reigning family and the consequence 
is that various current opinions are erroneous. 

Here, there is no present or prospective likelihood of 
a republic ; our liberties being greater and more assured 
than those even of our cousins of the United States, 

Discussion on the subject would bring out this, that 
with certain legislative changes of the kind pointed out 

* Expenditure. — An extreme case may as weU be put 

Were each of the 210 persons receiving dividends on stock, in the 
public funds, in excess of J^2,000, to spend this sum annually in esta- 
blishments with servants, in entertainments with tradesmen's bUls, 
what would happen ? 

Their annual income would not be interfered with, unless they spent 
it in anticipation, mortgaged it, and so on. 

Leaving it free, and spendmg it annually, they accumulate nothing ; 
and thereby by implication acknowledge the possession of the com- 
petent portion of this world's goods, for which Christians Bometimes 
pray. 

Apart from the influence of bad example, the expenditure in riot of 
their annual income would be in the highest degree advantageous to 
those about them — ^to those depending on them; whereas, investing 
more or less of their annual income, imch mvesiment might take a form 
opprestive to other people. 

■ tot 

Complaint is often made of expenditure in foreign travel, the idea 
being that it takes money out of the country, and so on. It takes a 
portion of the means ot the traveller with him, which diverted from 
expenditure at home is a loss, but which divested from accumulation 
— and it may be from opprestum — is a gain to poverty. 
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in the text we should be the happiest and most prot^ 
perous of nations. 

In the reigning family we possess rulers worthy of 
the highest aspirations of a free and enlightened people. 

Her Majesty the Queen, beloved equally if not more 
in the United States than at home, receives thereby 
the most unexceptionable homage that can be accorded 
to a woman and a monarch. 

Her late husband the Prince Consort, by the inaugu- 
ration of industrial exhibitions, conferred more benefit 
on the loved country of his adoption, than ever was 
acquired for it by warrior with the sword. Noble 
among the noblest that the century has produced will in 
all time be counted the late Prince Consort. 

Then of his sons P 

How many of his countrymen have seen more of the 
world than the Prince of Wales P 

His ideas of government and his judgment of the re- 
quirements of a struggling people, such as we, should of 
necessity be in advance even of his father's. 

The younger sons, each and all, are in similar train- 
ing for usefulness instead of show : for advancing the 
material and social well-being of what, without ex- 
aggeration, is the most hopeful, as it is the greatest, of 
modem empires. 



It is often said that the Royal Family are over-paid. 

The burlesque of a cheap Royal Family is to be seen 
frequently in the streets of Rio de Janeiro : the carriage 
of the Emperor of Brazil drawn by mules. 

A Royal Family to be respected must in a becoming 
manner maintain their rank. 

The Royal Family are frequently accused of parsi- 
mony. 

Then they but give effect to what Economy has 
always Wht : to save that others may enjoy. 
Therefore Economy is to blame. 
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That science of abstraction instead of £Etct has erred 
chiefly in its conception of wealth. 

The wealth of Great Britain, as of every oountry, is 
first, its people to : — 

a — defend us ; 
b — cultivate the soil ; 
c — manufacture ; 
d — ^build; and 
e — enlighten us. 

The wealth of Great Britain, as of every oountry, is 
secondly the productions of its people ; its : — 

a — ships of war, arsenals, and stores ; 

b — food supplies, as wheat ; 

c — clothing supplies, as ar<"icles of dress ; and 

d — shelter supplies, as houses. 

The wealth of Great Britain, as of every country, is 
thirdly its instruments of production and exchange, as : 

a — land, ae corn-fields and mines ; 

b — factories and workshops, as looms and the 

shoemakers ; 
c — ^waggons and railways for locomotion ; and 
d — canals and ships for distribution. 

Such in the right acceptation of the term is — ^wealth : 
1 — Man. 
2 — What preserves him. 

The chief portion, the food and clothing supplies, 
must be constantly reproduced. 

Its inferior portion, the instruments of production and 
exchange, are for the most part ready made to our 
hands ; when not so, it, relatively to food and clothing 
supplies, is permanent. 

Have all — cries Economy. 

For what purpose ? 

As regards production and distribution — ^that less 
may be required : that the demand for man may be 



diminislied : ftat man may suffer — that poverty, want, 
and diseaeo may abound. 

As regards accumulation : — that the man who saves 
may buy the previous portion of him who spends — ^hia 
land, factories, workshops, waggons, railways, canals, 
and ships ; or that he may bioi'd new ships, form new 
canals, coQstruct new railways, put together new wag- 
gOQB, erect new workshops and factories. Xiand no 
oonnot create : but he may reclaim certain pieces &oin 
the sea. 

Obviously — ^logically — aecumnlation presupposes re- 
straint on production : it, however, likewise may imply 
and indeed oftentimes ia the condition in chief of new 
production. 

This is not the place for clearing up the paradox. 

What is here to bo insisted on is, that if the Royal 
Family are parsimonious the error is chargeable on tha 
Economista. 

Royalty and saving are antagonisms. 

Royalty should sow that others and not itself should 
reap. 

It should squander that others may possess. 

It should do its best to narrow the interval, to fill the 
yawning chasm between itself and — poverty : to help 
the struggling against the oppressing classes. 
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LONDON .- MJtXtOV LOW A 00. 



OVBK TIIB ATLAKTIV Ajn> B»BA« WBMBmB JKAILWAT. 

" 'rii« book hai tlia hifth Teoummendatloofl of Ilr. Biurjr «a ' spadal 
WitunUonQr ot the ifewy Stmrkft SrrUiti' and aa 4in>? wlio isijujiiil Ibe 
a)aadeiic« of Uia laic Uc. lUoluud CohAen, US."— Bury Timet. 



TBS MCKVAM*!, MHIl-TABDI, * MAKINK OV rBAMCK. 

" Mr. Ksnr ia a puhllo wtltv komm to be varnaMly dealNiia <if 
nkUnK Uu ellidaiex <" fM> Britiah Naiy.'V-n« ^Anuvam. 

IX>:iDOX : UtHPnX, HiJEEBALL S; 00. 

VKB WOHKMAN-a WBOMCIB AK* TBB WMUUUN'S 
afSMTB. 



UMEOOV I XUtOlUKBt tlUlCH, kEUliEk,A Of UL 



